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BéL Navy Binoculars 


@ Here's your chance to own one of the finest binoculars ever built. This big, well- 
balanced glass gives you seeing power you never enjoyed in prewar binoculars. Look 
at a few of its advantages: 

Special Light-gathering Power—lts large 50mm objective lenses pick up distant 
objects clearly, sharply 

Balcote—High Light Transmission—The new Balcote anti-reflection surfaces cut 
light loss from “flare” in the 7 x 50mm Binocular nearly 50%. More light, increased 
contrast of image detail. 

Waterproof—New construction makes the glass waterproof under immersion 
testing. 

This superb instrument—product of wartime engineering—is now available for 
your use. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Order your 7x50 B&L Binocular from 
your dealer today. Price $162, plus tax. 
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These Birds are America 


HEY were here when we came, 

the birds which are a part of the 
American picture. They watched the 
cabins going up in the clearing at 
Plymouth, knew the secret of the lost 
people of Roanoke, clung in wide- 
eyed silence in the woods during the 
battles for freedom, moved out when 
cities grew, moved back again when 
gardens and bird pools and feeding 
stands said “welcome” and meant it. 
These birds are as much a part of 
America as its trees, its plains, its 


By Virginia S. Eifert 


waters, its history, its shores, its hills, 
yet they are only as permanent as we 
choose—only as permanent, in fact, as 
the trees, the waters, the soil itself. 
They all are linked in the great pic- 
ture of the American whole—a picture 
which is determined by the preserving 
or the squandering of the land and 
its inhabitants. 

We began badly. Humankind in 
the early days knew nothing of con- 
servation. Here before us was a 


huge and boundless land; its trees, 


Birds are an inseparable part of the 
vivid American scene—an inheritance 
handed down from a bountiful Nature. 
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Photographs by Allan D, Cruickshank 


Perhaps no region would be emptier with- 
out birds than the ocean shores—the voices 
of gulls are tuned to the sound of the waves. 


birds, and other wildlife were too 
much present. Back from the shores 
stretched the magnificent, terrifying 
wilderness. Where there were trees, 
there was danger; it was an ancient 
fear. The instinctive thing to do was 
to clear the land. As the American 
trees burned, the woods-birds which 
had lived there died, or departed to 
other places, or adapted themselves 
to changed conditions. Cut down the 
trees, kill off the animals, shoot the 
birds—they’re fair game . . . that was 
the common opinion for a great many 
years, while the inheritance of the 
future grew less and less as the prin- 
cipal was squandered. In those days 
wildlife was looked upon as some- 
thing undesirable, slightly disgraceful, 
a blot on civilization. 

So went the cormorants and gulls 
and terns from the East coast nesting 
colonies—these birds ate fish and the 
fish were ours, Rose-breasted grosbeaks 
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and waxwings and many more were 
shot because they ate fruit, or peas, or 
corn. The incredible numbers of the 
passenger pigeon provided great sport 
in knocking them down out of tree or 
sky. Then they were gone. Eskimo 
curlews, piping plaintively, came 
down out of the sky and covered the 
prairie with their numbers; they were 
netted, trapped, shot. Then they, too, 
were gone. As lakes and swamplands 
in the middle west were drained, the 
waders, shorebirds and ducks departed 
elsewhere or died. Everywhere, small 
boys were permitted to shoot birds; 
it was what small boys were expected 
to do. 

When men woke suddenly to what 
was happening to these things that 
always had been part of the American 
picture, the situation began to change. 
It took a long time for the realization 
to take effect, and the battle is far 
from being won even now. Still, as 
there never were a hundred years 
ago, there are millions of acres of 
land set aside for the use and protec- 
tion of birds, sanctuaries with their 
armed and conscientious wardens. 
There are hundreds of bird clubs in 
America, united in the cause for birds, 
and bird-shooting by the young is not 
condoned, Laws now protect birds 
that once were considered useless, 
worthless, and to be exterminated as 
soon as possible. Protection has come 
and if it is not yet quite enough, still 
it is better than before. If these things 
had not come to pass when they did, 
America by this time would have lost 
a vital, singing part of its personality. 
For in its birds lies the story of 
America. 

Perhaps no region would be emp- 
tier without them than the ocean 
shores. The voices of gulls are tuned 
to the sounds of waves; there is a 
wildness among sea birds which be- 
longs to the temperament of the sea. 
The tide beach, the salt marshes, the 
bright sky, the veils of fog, the fish 
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wharves, the edge of foam—birds be- 
long here. 

New England must have its sander- 
lings on every shore, must have her- 
ring gulls on the red rocks of Scituate 
and on the whitened roofs of ‘fish- 
houses from Passamaquoddy Bay to 
Provincetown. New England is hermit 
thrushes singing in balsams at dusk 
along the Androscoggin; it is a Black- 
burnian warbler flashing like a flame 
across the Mohawk Trail and disap- 
pearing into the birches; it is a 
phoebe nesting in a crevice on the 
Great Stone Face. 

Birds—they are meadowlarks sing- 
ing in the rain at Gettysburg, and 
canvasbacks on Long Island Sound. 
They are willets that fly down Hat- 
teras from Currituck to Okracoke and 
back again; kingfishers that sit all day 
among cypresses of the Dismal Swamp. 
They are the loggerhead shrikes of 
the peanut fields and black vultures 
over cotton country, and laughing 
gulls above the battlefield at York- 
town. 

There always must be a pelican on 
every post along the southern shores, 
black skimmers flying in yapping 
crowds, and royal terns over the 
paint-blue waters of the Gulf where 
porpoises leap in the sun—ibises in 
the Everglades and a snakebird sun- 
ning its wings on a palmetto tree. 
There must be a cardinal in the 
grapefruit grove, a pileated wood- 
pecker in the southern forest. 

These all are the South, they and 
the egrets that were saved from ex- 
tinction by sanctuaries in the swamps, 
on the coastal islands, along the man- 
grove shores. For when the South 
became sanctuary-conscious, it made 
possible the keeping of these things 
that were so much a part of the 
scene that to find the South without 
them was unthinkable. The sanctu- 
aries brought back the great white 
heron and the pink spoonbills that 
were almost gone and whose return 


even yet is not complete. The salva- 
tion of the ivory-billed woodpecker 
also is still going on, perhaps a futile 
attempt to keep forever in the swamp 
wilderness a sight of this great bright 
bird. By protecting birds in the South, 
we have protected migratory birds 
that nest throughout much of the 
rest of the country. An assurance of 
safety not only in their nesting areas 
but in their wintering grounds has 
helped tremendously in keeping them 
part of the picture of America. 

Birds are inseparable from its vivid 
whole. Without them America would 
be lost, a nation defeated, deprived 
of its inheritance handed down from 
a sometimes careless past. They are 
the Carolina wrens along Dan Boone’s 
Wilderness Road, and a raven on 
Mount LeConte; they are the crying 
of whip-poor-wills in the hill-woods 
of New Salem where Lincoln used to 
live; they are ten thousand wintering 
mallards on the lakes of the Illinois, 
and an eagle flying over Starved Rock. 
They are snow geese flying down the 
Mississippi Valley, and the voices of 
the Canadas against the stars. These 
birds are there because of the protec- 
tion that came in time, protection 
that extends from the _ breeding 
grounds of Canada and _ northern 
America to the wintering grounds of 
Texas. It is a protection which must 
not be relaxed. 

Westward as the landscape changes, 
the bird picture changes, and some- 
times both have been threatened so 
dangerously that today there might be 
no more birds on the great plains and 
in the mountains and dry lands. For 
there came drought and a wind that 
picked up the dessicated soil that had 
been plowed too well and not always 
wisely. The dust clouds swirled east- 
ward and the Dust Bowl grew so fast 
that the shrieking gray and yellow 
kingbirds of every dusty cowtown and 
cottonwood went away in silence or 
died. The great plains might have 


When the South became sanctuary 
conscious it made possible the 
birds that are part of the scene. 
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S. A. Grimes 


There always must be pileated 
woodpeckers in our forests .. . 


lost their birds, but the end of the 
drought and the reclamation of dust 
lands came in time. 

The turn came in time to assure 
the westward traveler the sight of 
birds which ever afterward will stand 
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associated with the great lift of land 
and the surge of the Rockies, with 
wheat fields and prairie dogs. Where 
a great sky arches above the pale yel- 
low acres of Kansas wheat—wheat, and 
sky, and a flat white road—the lark 
buntings become a symbol of land- 
safety, symbol of the stability of the 
soil. Black and white buntings mean 
rooted plains—buntings in the wheat, 
a Swainson’s hawk on every post, a 
dickcissel chanting, the throaty song 
of a western meadowlark along the 
singing rails of the Union Pacific, and 
western kingbirds shrilling and flut- 
tering wherever there is a_ perch. 
Their presence means that the restless 
earth of the plains has been anchored 
again, that the soil has stopped blow- 
ing and there are green things, that 
streams flow again and the cotton- 
woods are alive. There are nesting 
places, and there are birds. The equa- 
tion is as simple as that, and it is as 
easily upset. 

It could have been seriously upset 
in the western mountains where fires, 
overgrazing, erosion, and careless lum- 
bering endangered life from the high 
country to the foothills, but national 
control helped establish the life bal- 
ance again. Consequently there still 
are birds in the mountains, birds that 
are part of the high, clear, crystalline, 
unreal atmosphere of the peaks and 
passes. The Rockies today still mean 
white-throated swifts cleaving the air 
on a bright morning, mountain blue- 


-birds bathing in an icy stream that 


runs through a purple meadow, the 
harsh cackling and laughing of mag- 
pies in a pine, the chortle of Clark's 
nutcracker discovering a camper’s un- 
guarded sandwich, the twitter of 
house finches among the red rocks. 
There still are ptarmigan on the 
Continental Divide where the white 
goats live, and red-shafted flickers on 
the western slope. 

The picture of America is incom- 
plete without the desert birds. It is a 


grim land, the desert, where there has 
been the least danger of extermina- 
tion at the hand of man, perhaps be- 
cause the great lion-sun and the 
personality of the desert itself com- 
bine grimly in their own code of 
extermination. Men have been so en- 
grossed in keeping their own lives 
that they have given little or no time 
to destroying birds, There are none of 
the great colonies here, however; 
birds are isolated in spots that pro- 
vide a living. There is the great white 
hawk, the ferruginous rough-leg, 
above the harsh red mesas of Navaho 
country, the skittering nonchalance of 
the rock wren on the rim of Grand 
Canyon, a roadrunner racing into a 
creosote bush, a black silk phaino- 
pepla in the palo verde—and “still 
sings the Rachel Jane, hid among the 
cactus.” 

These must always remain—these 
and the Steller’s jay screeching in the 
pinyons, the sage hen in the simmer- 
ing badlands, the violet-green swal- 
lows nesting in hordes along the cliffs 
of the mad Colorado. There always 
must be avocets and stilts in the Utah 
marshes, white pelicans at Great Salt 
Lake, western grebes “walking on the 
waters.” Yet not long ago drainage 
threatened the western marsh birds; 
egging and wanton killing were ex- 
terminating many colonies, from the 
Bear River marshes to the _ rocks 
along the Pacific. But again protec- 
tion, in the form of restricted areas, 
national parks, sanctuaries, came in 
time. The bird-rocks of the Pacific 
were declared out-of-bounds; the colo- 
nies on the mainland began to in- 
crease again. The marshes and tule 
lakes regained much of their former 
abundance. 

It came in time—this is the great 
singing voice of America, exulting. 
Not in time to save the Eskimo cur- 
lew and the passenger pigeon, not in 
time to save the heath hen and the 
great auk, but in time to save those 
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others that might have followed. The 
birds which remain now multiply to 
perpetuate the picture of America. 
Here is positive proof of the new 
“goodwill toward birds” which more 
and more prevails. 

Their continued presence in our 
land is an assurance that among 
Americans there is a new tolerance, 
that there is a growing understanding 
of the part birds play in the economic 
and aesthetic future of America. To- 
day more. people than ever before 
realize the significance of the bird in 
the landscape and derive from it a 
very real spiritual and intellectual 
pleasure. The bird is an assurance 
that life still is good, that in spite of 
menace there is confidence, that in 
spite of change there is adaptation, 
that in spite of death there now is 
life. Our rescued birds are the symbol 
of a growing America. 


There always must be a pelican on 
every post along the southern shores. 
Allan D. Cruickshank 
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The double-crested cor- 


morant, well-known to 
American birders, be- 
longs to a cosmopolitan 
family that has not gen- 
erally established itself 
at islands remote from 
continents except to- 
ward the northern and 
southern extremities of 
world oceans. The gua- 
nay, first in importance 
among guano birds of 
Peru, has been called 
the most valuable bird 
in the world. 


Brown pelicans off the Florida coast. They belong 
to the Pelecaniformes or “oar-footed swimmers,” an 
order which includes cormorants, boobies, man-o’-war- 
birds and tropic-birds. Pelicans and cormorants are 
not birds of the high seas, not pelagic in the same 
sense as are petrels and albatrosses. They cling rather 
to continental coasts seldom losing sight of land, and 
many of them are birds primarily of fresh water. South 
American forms of brown pelicans, along with certain 
cormorants, are birds of the Humboldt Current and 
important guano-producers of the Peruvian Coast. 


On the Pastures 


of the Sea 


By Kenneth Leatherman 


ckshank 


NTIL a few years ago, the idea of 

observing birds of the high seas 
was nothing more than a flight of 
fancy for many of us, but today mil- 
lions of American boys have traversed 
the oceans and have seen _ birds 
whether they were looking for them 
or not. 

Since shipping out of Portland, Ore- 
gon, three years ago, I have discovered 
that in certain latitudes it is possible 
to see more birds, both in species and 
numbers, than the average person sees 
in a day’s observation at home. These 
marine friends have no need for a 
fence post, an apple tree or a tele- 
phone wire upon which to rest. They 
are as much at home on the high seas 


as a robin is in the backyard at home. 
In most places there are birds near the 
ship continually. No ocean voyage 
need be monotonous as long as there 
are birds, fish, clouds, sunsets and 
stars to observe. 

As an aid to identification, ocean 
birds may be divided into four classes, 
according to their method of feeding. 
Diving petrels, terns, gannets, pelicans 
and tropic-birds plunge beneath the 
surface from a flying position. Murres, 
guillemots, puffins and most auklets 
dive beneath the surface from a swim- 
ming position. Gulls, skuas, storm pet- 
rels, petrels (rare exceptions), shear- 
waters and albatrosses feed while 
swimming on the surface. The frigate- 
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Sea birds are creatures of the marine 
environment. They use the land as a 
cradle, but their true medium, and the 
source of their being is the sea. 

Life zones governing their distribution 
at sea are determined by the physical 
properties of surface waters. This control 
is bound up with a long ecologic sequence 
—with a ladder of phenomena beginning 
with sunlight and photosynthesis and 
ending in the nature and quantity of 
organisms upon which birds may feed. 

The ocean has its rich pastures and 
barren deserts. The cooler waters, with 
their high content of oxygen, phos- 
phates and nitrates offer a favorable 


instances, they are responsible for quite 
new and distinct aggregations of oceanic 
life, evolved out of material drawn to- 
gether from widely different climatic 
sources. The Humboldt Current avifauna 
is an instance of this result. 

Look for your birds in the cooler re- 
gions of the oceans southward and north- 
ward, and the pheripheral regions of the 
regular cool currents (dotted lines) and 
mixing waters. In the centers of the 
warmer current-rings you will find the 
deserts (of which the Sargasso Sea is 
typical)—the relatively lifeless regions, 
so far as surface waters go, characterized 
by high temperature and exceptionally 
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medium for the development of plankton 
“jungles.” 

Warm and cool water, however, is not 
a mere matter of latitude because the 
sea is full of currents and drifts caused 
by unequal heating of the sun at the 
Equator and the Poles, the winds, the 
barriers of continents and other factors. 

Ocean currents are an important key 
to the bird life of the great salt-water 
world. The very simple map above gives 
you a hint of how fascinating your 
ocean-birding can become if you study 
oceanic circulation as well as the birds 
affected by them. 

Currents can, on the one hand, fence 
off sterile wastes in the sea while, on 
the other, they can produce centers of 
teeming wealth and abundance. In a few 


high salinity. 

In general, you may expect the great- 
est variety of sea-bird life in warmer 
regions of the world, but the greatest 
abundance, in terms of individuals, in 
cooler oceanic regions. It is for this 
reason, that the higher latitudes of both 
northern and southern hemispheres are 
famous for birds that exist in enormous- 
ly large flocks and breeding colonies 
even though the number of kinds repre- 
sented may be relatively limited. 

If you wish to become initiated into 
this remarkable field of bird study, spend 
some time with “Oceanic Birds of South 
America,” Volumes I and II, by Robert 
Cushman Murphy. The caption material 
for this article was taken from Dr. Mur- 
phy’s book. 
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A creature of the atmosphere far 
more than of water, the man-o’- 
war-bird or frigate-bird (left) 
never swims and must _ roost 
ashore. In spite of its roaming 
reputation, it clings near its nest- 
ing grounds or continental shore 
line. Although you may see it far 
from land, remember that the 
land may still be within sight of 
the soaring bird. Storm-driven 
waifs have, in the past, apparently 
reached many remcie islands, 
because some such are now inhab- 
ited by distinct races of this bird. 


The range of the red-billed tropic 
bird (below) is confined entirely 
to warmer waters of the Indian, 
Atlantic and_ eastern’ Pacific 
oceans. It is common in parts of 
the West Indies. Tropic-birds of 
one species or another may be 
observed in the remotest parts of 
warmer oceans, usually singly or 
in pairs, yet their small absolute 
numbers, as compared with mul- 
titudes of petrels to be seen in 
cooler latitudes, are a fair index 
of relative availability of food in 
surface waters. 


Allan D. Cruickshank 
A. M. Bailey 


A. M. Bailey 


Noddy (above) and sooty (left) 


terns are among the most abun- 


dant sea birds in tropical oceans 
around the globe. They cling 
mostly to waters beyond the 
coastal shelf, but where do 
they go on their migrations? 
This is one of the great 
unsolved mysteries of the sea. 


Blue-footed booby (below). 
Boobies occur in tropical oceans 
and certain species belong to the 
“flying fish waters.” Their near- 
relatives, the gannets, are of 
temperate range in the North 
Atlantic or belong to somewhat 
similar, relatively cool-current re- 
gions in southern Africa, south- 
ern Australia and New Zealand. 


A. M. Bailev 
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bird, rugged individualist and en- 
tirely different, forms a fourth class 
by refusing to alight on the water or 
swim. He refuels on the fly. 

Where do these birds sleep and 
mate? Whether or not there is such a 
thing in the ornithological world as 
hygienic laws requiring eight hours of 
sleep a day, I do not know. Tropic- 
birds seem as common at night as 
during the day. Albatrosses usually 
disappear late in the evening, and I 
assume they settle on the water to 
sleep. I have seen them asleep in the 
daytime, and one barely awoke in 
time to keep from being run over. The 
frigate-bird returns to land to roost 
on a tree or high cliff. 

The mating and nesting problem is 


much more easily solved. Lonely 


islands in all latitudes constitute a 
safe location for rookeries. Other birds 
visit their regular nesting places on 
continents or islands once a year, and 
then return to sea. 

What are the first birds to look for 


as one sails west from Portland or 
some other port on the Pacific coast? 
After crossing the bar, pelicans, ducks, 
geese, grebes, cormorants, herons, 
sandpipers and other shore birds are 
soon left behind. A few miles out 
gulls and murres disappear and their 
place in the air is taken by the black- 
footed albatross. 

Dark brown in color except for 
white markings at the base of the bill 
and near the eyes, this large bird 
glides gracefully around a ship, hour 
after hour. If it alights on the water to 
pick up garbage, it floats high and 
buoyantly, and seems to pay no atten- 
tion to being tossed about by a choppy 
sea. It is one of the few albatrosses 
which lives north of the equator, but 
its range is quite extended. It may be 
seen throughout the North Pacific and 
also in the tropic zone. 

Petrels, shearwaters and storm pet- 
rels also find a ship the first day out. 
Although it is hard to believe be- 
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Mildred Peterson 


Petrels and albatrosses are the su- 
preme mariners of the high seas. 
At least 115 species are known to 
which can be added numerous 
geographical forms. In the great 
Water Hemisphere, from _ the 
Roaring Forties to the polar edge 
of the pack ice, these birds find 
a happy hunting ground. The 
North Pacific comes next, the only 
part of the Northern Hemisphere 
which is the bailiwick of native 
albatrosses. 


The black-footed albatross 
(above) ranges the high seas of 
the North Pacific and is common 
along the edge of the continental 
shelf off the California coast. It 
nests in winter on islands in the 
Hawaiian region and westward to 
Japan. 


Leach’s petrel (below) nests at 
islands on both sides of the great 
northern oceans, from latitude of 
Massachusetts to the Arctic Circle, 
migrating in winter as far south 
as the Equator. (See Audubon 
Magazine, Nov.-Dec. 1944, for life 
history). 


Allan D. Cruickshank 


cause of the extreme difference in size, 
all belong to the albatross order, Pet- 
rels and shearwaters, like their larger 
relatives the albatrosses, have long 
narrow wings and spend most of the 
time sailing in the air. If the wind is 
light they must flap their wings occa- 
sionally. The shearwater may be re- 
garded as the best-named bird of the 
ocean because it glides to within 
inches of the water and then rises 
again. No matter how heavy a sea is 
running, I have never seen one mis- 
judge its distance. Time and again I 
have expected to see a sudden wave 
cause a crash dive, but such a misfor- 
tune never happens. 

The first time any amateur sees a 


Puffins by Allan D. Cruickshank 


storm petrel, his exclamation is, “How 
did a swallow get out here?” It is not 
such a ridiculous error because in 
both flight and size a storm petrel re- 
sembles a swallow. To others its flight 
is comparable to that of a bat. Yet 
this tiny creature is entirely seaworthy. 
Members of one species (Wilson’s) 
migrate every year from Antarctica to 
the northern part of the north tem- 
perate zone. 

My first trip in southern latitudes 
happened to be during northern win- 
ter time. There were actually hun- 
dreds of storm petrels following the 
ship every day. Six months later when 
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When you are ocean-birding, look 
auks, murres and puffins by the countles 
thousands in the northern oceans. In 
North Atlantic, the Labrador C 
flows down, around the coast of Ney. 
foundland and as far south as northern 
New England, meeting the warmer Gulf 
Stream, making not only fogs but the 
wonderful fishing waters of the Grand 
Banks. 


The Gulf Stream Drift swings westward, 
crossing the Atlantic to warm the waters 
of northern Europe and the British Isles, 
Although many birds are to be seen even 
in the warmer Drift waters, the greatest 
concentrations of sea birds are found to 
the north of it. In the North Pacific, the 
Siberian Current and the outflow from 
the Bering Sea present ideal feeding 


grounds for sea birds. Cold waters wash 
down the coasts of Asia as far as Japan 
and northern China. 


On the North American coast, Arctic wa- 
ters turn the Aleutian region into a bird 
paradise. Farther south, upwelling of 
deeper waters creates cool and favorable 
conditions along the coast of California. 
In the southern oceans, the penguins 
occupy a similar place to that of the 
members of the auk family in the North. 
The southern seas are vaster, and the 
three great currents that flow northward 
along the west coasts of Australia, South 
America and Africa, carry a food supply 
in the surface waters that make for enor- 
mous concentrations of birds. 


in the same latitude my records reg- 
istered zero for the same bird. Who 
could guess that such midgets, called 
Mother Carey’s chickens by seamen, 
are related to the wandering albatross, 
which reaches a wingspread of eleven 
feet? 

If one is fortunate he may see the 
Arctic tern in migration. This bird is 
famous because it is supposed to mi- 
grate farther than any other creature 
each year. During the northern sum- 
mer it may nest within 1000 miles of 
the North Pole, but winter time finds 
the same bird in Antarctica. 

Assume that our ship is now headed 
south southwest in the direction of 
Australia. In the general locality of 
tropical! islands, but perhaps far out 
of sight of land, are many species of 
the tern family. These gregarious, 
noisy fishermen usually fly in large 
flocks. Their bills point toward the 
sea as they scan the water closely from 
an altitude of ten to thirty feet. Sud- 
denly they dive, and presently emerge 
with a small fish, which constitutes 
their main diet. 

Also in the tropics is the well-named 
tropic-bird, which goes by the equally 
appropriate appellation of bos’n bird. 


€@ Razor-Billed auk by Allan D. Cruickshank 
Fairy penguins by F. Lewis (Australia) y 


The latter name is common to sailors 
because the bird’s cry sounds like a 
bosun’s whistle. It is also called mar- 
lin spike because of the long tail feath- 
ers. This long tail, the bird’s white 
color, and its pigeonlike wing beat 
make the tropic-bird unmistakable. 
To me, it is the dive bomber of ma- 
rine bird life because of its method of 
obtaining food. 

One of my greatest thrills of bird 
study came when I saw, for the first 
time, a beautiful white tropic-bird, 
flying one hundred feet above the 
water, suddenly fold its wings and 
drop like a bullet into the sea. Its 
vision must be phenomenal. At an- 
other time the navy gun crew was 
having target practice with their anti- 
aircraft guns. The target consisted of 
a kite flying above the ship from a 
short string. Four tropic-birds were 
near the kite when the 20 millimeter 
tracer bullets flashed by. The four 
birds merely flew a few hundred feet 
astern, and soon were back again. No 
doubt it was their first taste of war. 

Our third and perhaps most spec- 
tacular friend of the tropics is the 
frigate-bird. Reputed to be the fastest 
bird in flight, some aviation-minded 
observers called him a “P-38” because 
of his speed and forked tail. In spite 
of his beauty, he is unscrupulous in 
methods of making a living. I have 
seen him dart with lightning speed 
upon an unfortunate booby, cause the 
latter to drop its gulletful of food, and 
then catch the dinner before it 
reached the water. Another time I 
watched one of these birds catch a 
flying fish in mid air. The frigate-bird 
has never been known to light on the 
water, and it is said that he could not 
rise if he did so. 

As soon as our ship reaches the 
cool southern temperate zone (from 
go° latitude on south), look for the 
wandering albatross. This fellow—the 
largest of all marine birds—is the one 
made famous by Coleridge in his “An- 
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cient Mariner.” As this albatross floats 
through the air astern of the ship, it 
presents a picture unsurpassed for 
natural grandeur and beauty. Often 
these huge creatures, without appar- 
ent motion or effort, will float so low 
over the poop deck that they may be 
touched with a long fishing rod. 

Besides beauty, the albatross is 
noted for the distance which it flies. 
When visiting a museum in Perth, 
in western Australia, I read the curi- 
ous record of an albatross found dead 
on the beach. Around its neck was a 
ring of tin with a message inscribed 
by some shipwrecked French sailors on 
Crozet Island, which is 3500 miles 
from Australia. The message consisted 
of an urgent plea for assistance, but 
by the time help arrived, all the sail- 
ors had perished. 

Other well-known areas which the 
prospective traveler may visit are the 
Humboldt Current region, the Sar- 
gasso Sea, the North Atlantic, and the 
Red Sea. The Humboldt Current runs 
parallel to the coast of Chile and Peru 
and teems with terns, penguins, gulls, 
ducks, cormorants, gannets, pelicans, 
albatrosses, petrels, shearwaters, and 
storm petrels. The Sargasso Sea, lo- 
cated in mid-Atlantic between Ber- 
muda and Gibraltar, is completely bar- 
ren of bird life. Seaweed may be 
measured in terms of days instead of 
square miles, but this area is a vacuum 
in respect to other forms of life. 

The North Atlantic abounds with 
members of the auk family, kittiwake 
gulls, skuas, petrels, and storm petrels. 
In the Red Sea there are gulls, gan- 
nets, terns, minute flying fish the size 
of insects, lazy dolphins, and heat. 
There is such an abundance of red, 
single-celled organisms in places that 
the sea takes on the color of red lead 
for hundreds of square yards. The 
Red Sea is last to be mentioned—not 
because it is least in interest—but be- 
cause it is the last place in the world 
anyone would want to visit. 


Howard L. Cogsuell 


RAINBOW ISLAND 


A Californian discovers the beauty 


of the Hawaiian landscape, a land 


of strange birds with strange names. 


,;OR many years the word Hawaii 

brought to me visions of languor- 
ous tropical settings, of palm trees and 
surf-board riders and hula dancers 
against a hazy background of vol- 
canoes. But I knew, too, that there 
was another side to the Hawaiian pic- 
ture—one that received little publicity 
in newspapers or travel advertise- 
ments but was there, nevertheless, for 
the natureman to explore. So it was 
that when my Naval duties brought 
me to the Hawaiian area and I was 


By Howard L. Cogswell 


able to get shore liberty to Honolulu, 
that I immediately set out to learn 
what I could of the wildlife of Oahu. 

The Hawaiian Islands as a group 
have a fair representation of oceanic 
and shore birds during the proper 
parts of the year, though most of the 
shoreline itself is singularly devoid of 
bird life. Many pelagic species of the 
Central Pacific breed on the smaller 
islets that are free of mongoose and 
rats, but an occasional group of frigate 
birds or white-tailed tropic-birds in 
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season are the only ones seen regu- 
larly on the main islands. Migrating 
waterfowl and shore birds regularly 
cross the vast watery spaces north, 
northwest, and northeast of Hawaii, 
some passing on to the other island 
groups far to the south; and while in 
Hawaii are found commonly on tidal 
flat and lagoon or pastureland. 

The golden plover, it is believed, 
comes straight southward from Alaska, 
and perhaps most of the other shore 
birds (turnstones, sanderlings, tat- 
tlers) do likewise for they arrive in 
numbers as early as July or August. 
The numerous pintails and few other 
ducks that visit the islands, however, 
come mostly from the west coast of 
the United States or Mexico, I be- 
lieve, for they are not present in 
numbers until November or Decem- 
ber—long after their far northern 


breeding grounds are deserted. But 
the real secrets of these mid-Pacific 
migration routes are yet to be discov- 


ered. No doubt some are well estab- 
lished through such chains of islands 
as the Marianas-Carolines-Marshalls 
and the Ryukyus-Philippines-East In- 
dies more than through isolated Ha- 
wail. 

With my own observing time 
limited by a liberty schedule, I first 
became acquainted with the land 
birds in the vicinity of Honolulu and 
later throughout the island of Oahu. 

It was the dusty, semi-arid section 
of the island which I met on my first 
trip afield. Prickly pear cactus and 
bare rock ledges reminiscent of our 
own southwestern desert mountains 
are found in the driest areas, and 
many, many acres bear a scant cover 
of a light green thorny tree that grows 
with the aspect of a mesquite. The 
Hawaiians call it kiawe. 

There are few birds in the kiawe 
forests, all of them introduced species 
more plentiful in suburban Honolulu 
or farming areas. As for that, all of 
Oahu’s lowland birds except the shore 
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birds and waterfowl are introduced; 
but since most of them inhabit areas 
which were otherwise without land 
birds the additions are in the main 
welcome. The Chinese dove and the 
house finch, both common around my 
southern California home, were fa- 
miliar sights though both seem wilder 
and less prolific in Hawaii. The Eng- 
lish sparrow is common near civiliza- 
tion as it apparently is almost every- 
where that man’s trade routes have 
taken him. 

The mynah (relative of our starling) 
was introduced into Hawaii as long 
ago as 1865, and is now one of the two 
birds most often noted by the layman. 
He is noisy, definitely so, and gregari- 
ous—at least when at roost or when 
there is any fighting to be done. In the 
latter, though, it is usually only as a 
spectator—or judge—or juror—for the- 
ories differ as to the reasons for the 
so-called courts wherein as many as 
forty or fifty mynahs will be ringed 
loosely around a battling pair. With 
his bright yellow legs and bill and 
eye spot, white wing patches and tail 
tips, squawks and gurgles for a song, 
conspicuous town-frequenting ways 
and large gatherings at nightly roosts 
the mynah becomes Oahu’s robin, 
mockingbird, blackbird, and _ jay 
rolled into one; and in the dairying 
districts he is cowbird as well, forag- 
ing freely on the backs of the cattle. 

The other bird which is well known 
even to visiting Americans is the con- 
fiding little barred dove. It is about 
the size of our Inca dove but with 
many dusky bars on back, wings, and 
sides; and it is found with the mynah 
throughout the open areas of the 
island, nesting alike in kiawes, palms, 
or streamside hau trees. Many a man 
new to Hawaii has asked me what the 
little bird is “that’s so tame” and well 
I know it is this dove, for it will 
barely do more than move out of the 
immediate path of a casual passerby. 
Once I saw two soldiers stalk one from 


The most intrigu- 
ing part of Hawaii 
is the mountain 
forest. A rare sun- 
ny afternoon on 
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Crater (bowl shap- 
ed area in middle 
distance). 


Residence of Mr. & 
Mrs. Thos. Gill on 
Mt. Tantalus, Hon- 
olulu, where the 
author tried his 
hand at taking 
bird pictures. 
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Oahu, the most populous and varied is- 
land in the Hawaiian group is composed 
of two parallel mountain ranges which 
run northwest and southeast at right an- 
gles to the prevailing northeast trade 
winds. Most of the moisture carried in 
from the surrounding warm ocean is 
dropped on the upper slopes of the first 
range, the Koolau Mountains, which sup- 
ports a rain forest comparable to that 
in the Central American highlands and 
provides, almost without fail, a daily 
rainbow. The second range,’ the 
Waianae Mountain and the lowland be- 
yond the Koolau lee foothills, receive 
such scant rainfall that an utterly dif- 
ferent vegetative cover is characteristic. 


two directions and catch it in their 
hands—just to prove it could be done, 
for the bird was promptly set free. 

Though mynahs and barred doves 
are the commonest birds in the low- 
lands, a small cousin of the English 
sparrow bids well for third place. It 
is the brown and gray ricebird, of 
goldfinch size and actions, imported 
from the Orient about the same time 
as the mynah. At one time considered 
a pest in the rice fields, with the 
transforming of these to sugar cane, 
taro, and other crops, the ricebirds 
have become a benefit to gardeners as 
weed-seed eaters. Two cardinals 
bring color into Oahu’s dooryards: our 
North American red one, now com- 
mon everywhere from cane field bor- 
ders to mountain canyons, and the 
scarlet headed, gray and white Bra- 
zilian cardinal, so often séen in avi- 
aries in the States. 

The most intriguing part of Hawaii 
is the mountain forest. Vegetation is 
luxuriant and would support, one 
would think, an abundant bird popu- 
lation. The trees are not large nor 
closely canopied except on sheltered 
slopes or in the canyons, but the 
underbrush of ferns and mosses, tree 
ferns, ie-ie vines, ti and other plants 
is copious; tangles of staghorn fern, 
two to three feet deep, or tall grasses 
grow on the more open ridges; and at 
higher elevations clubmosses and vari- 
ous epiphytes predominate, making 
this upper forest appear quite like a 
Central American one described by 
George M. Sutton or Alexander 
Skutch. 

According to early ornithologists 
this magnificent forest once harbored 
an abundant bird life, but many of 
the varied species of Hawaiian honey- 
creepers (family Drepanididae) and 
related birds have disappeared or are 
now quite rare. Some introduced spe- 
cies, as the white-eye and hill robin 
from Japan and the Chinese thrush, 
now inhabit the forest in considerable 
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numbers; and the possibility of com- 
petition between them and the native 
birds has been considered. It appears, 
however, that the chief danger from 
these introductions lies not so much 
in food supply, of which there seems 
to be more than enough, but in the 
spread of diseases to which the native 
birds, long isolated from continental 
changes, had no immunity. Recent in- 
vestigations by Paul Baldwin of Ha- 
waii National Park have thrown con- 
siderable light on this subject. 

At the present time, on Oahu at 
least, one can hike many miles in ap- 
parently ideal songbird habitat with- 
out seeing more than a dozen or so in- 
dividuals of the native species. There 
are certain localities where many 
more are found but the introduced 
white-eye is about the only bird that 
can be said to be uniformly distri- 
buted. This pleasing little bird, often 
kept caged by the Japanese, is like a 
yellow-throat with a white eye-ring in- 
stead of a black mask. It represents 
the oriental family Zosteropidae, and 
is more adaptable to various types of 
cover than any of our North Ameri- 
can wood warblers. Chiefly insectivor- 
ous, it forages alike in the moister 
lowlands, and in the kukui-guava for- 
ests of the canyons or the acacia koa 
and ohia lehua forests higher up. 
Two other oriental introductions, of 
the babbling thrush family (Timelli- 
dae), which are quite common in the 
lower forest areas are the shy Chinese 
thrush and the beautiful hill robin. 
Both are gifted songsters and the 
greenish, orange, and red hill robin is 
increasing in numbers and comes 
freely around the homes on 2,000 
foot Mt. Tantalus above Honolulu 
and irregularly even to the lowlands. 

Much more esteemed than these 
newcomers, however, are the birds 
that came to Hawaii unaided by mod- 
ern man. Owing to the location of the 
islands in mid-ocean apparently few 
land birds reached them; but those 


that did establish themselves evolved 
into many varied and beautiful spe- 
cies, each island having its own forms 
of many species. Now there are al- 
most as many which are extinct or 
nearly so, especially on Oahu, as are 
still present. 

Soon after I had learned that all of 
Oahu’s native birds were to be found 
only in the mountains, I became an 
inveterate hiker, learning much about 
the trails and plants from members of 
the Hawaii Trail and Mountain Club. 
Later on, I went afield with the Hono- 
lulu Audubon Society. Here are two 
organizations, ready made, which are 
primarily interested in what the world 
of nature has to offer and will be 
prominent in any effort to conserve 
Hawaii's resources, 

There are many possibilities in the 
mountains of Oahu for recreational 
and nature study activities, but rela- 
tively few islanders participate in 
them. The old-time Hawaiians tra- 
versed the forest pretty thoroughly 
and nearly every main ridge and can- 
yon has a vestige of their old foot 
trails, still used occasionally—or else 
buried under the rapidly masking un- 
dergrowth. Even many of the well- 
built CCC trails now, after ten years, 
are being choked with nature’s efforts 
to erase them. 

The trail where I first became ac- 
quainted with the forest and its birds, 
in June of 1944, has ever since re- 
mained one of my favorites. Leaving 
the bus line in one of Honolulu’s 
most attractive residential areas the 
way leads through a short stretch of 
guava trees and it is hot underneath 
the canopy of their manzanitalike 
branches, which reach to a height of 
some fifteen feet and bear numerous 
tart yellow fruit. Littering the trail 
are many rotting guavas, the odor of 
which is not too unpleasant, for Trail 
and Mountain Clubbers even confess 
getting homesick for it when away 
from Hawaii. 


To get to the upper forest one must 
climb the steep, grassy slope ahead, 
and it is all of a 45 degree slant with 
no handholds. On the way down, the 
approved method is to sit and slide, 
either with or without the broad 
green leaves of the ti plant for pro- 
tection underneath. Upwards, though, 
it is just hard work; but with each 
rest there is an ever wider view of the 
beautiful Manoa Valley and Hono- 
lulu and sometimes an Hawaiian owl 
or pueo (a subspecies of our short- 
eared owl) can be seen over this 
grassy area. 

At the top of the steep climb the 
native acacia koa trees commence and 
with them, the forest birds. An un- 
known call note in the underbrush on 
my first trip to this “ti-leaf slide” 
came from the elepaio, an old-world 
flycatcher and at least as much of a 
kamaaina (old-timer) as any of the 
common legends relate. Its scolding 
mrit, mrit is similar to, but less harsh 
than, the hill robin’s zrit, zrit and like 
it, is sometimes repeated rapidly un- 
der stress of excitement. I did not 
hear this buffy immature elepaio give 
the call for which he is named; but 
later on, a black-throated adult did, 
whistling el -ee pai - o over and over 
with just a litle roll to the el-e, This, 
the only Hawaiian bird which has 
enough curiosity to be easily coaxed 
within a few feet of a patient ob- 
server, is holding its own in the for- 
est around Honolulu and has been 
well chosen as an emblem by the 
Honolulu Audubon Society for their 
interesting monthly publication, now 
in its sixth year. 

As the ridge narrowed and the koa 
trees began to be interspersed with 
scarlet flowering ohia lehua trees 
other birds were calling. One gave a 
nasal, catbirdlike meeeeaa repeatedly, 
but eluded my eye as it slipped away 
under cover of koa branches. This, I 
later found, was the amakihi, the 
commonest member of the Hawaiian 
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honey-creeper family on Oahu today. 
It is dull greenish above and yellow- 
ish to dirty white below, with sharply 
pointed and downcurved bill, and 
would be mighty difficult to locate 
with its vireo type of through-the-tree- 
crown foraging were it not for its calls 
and song. At the approach of the 
rainy season, which in Hawaii merely 
means a half dozen instead of one 
rainbow daily, the forest insect chorus 
is frequently drowned out by a sharp 
and loud trill from the amakihis: 
swee-tswee-tswee-tswee. 

There is a little brush-filled valley 
on the ridge above the “ti-leaf slide,” 
where it approaches the main ridge, 
and there I first saw the hill robin 
and apapane. A pair of the former 
took time to scold me _ vigorously 
while fidgeting nervously around a 
vine-covered tree trunk, and rejoiced 
with loud caroling music when I re- 
treated. The brilliant apapanes, 
perched on the dead branches high on 
the ridge above, flew way out across 
the canyon when I approached; but 
from between the wind-swept lehua 
trees on the main ridge I could look 
down upon them as they returned 
hesitatingly to their favorite lookout 
perches jutting out over the steepest 
slopes or watch them as they dropped 
into the crown of the lehua trees to 
sip nectar from the bright red blos- 
soms which match so perfectly the 
color of their own plumage. They 
seem to like to fly out long distances 
over the deep canyons and revel in 
the misty rain which the daily storm 
clouds bring. With deep red head and 
body, black wings and tail, white un- 
der tail covers, the black, slightly 
downturned bill, the apapane is 
easily, next to the iiwi, the most beau- 
tiful bird of the Oahu forest. 

The one forest bird that is, per- 
haps, more beautiful than the apa- 
pane is its larger and even redder 
relative, the iiwi. Repeated inquiries 
and trials of likely places where | 
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might see this beautiful rarity finally 
narrowed down to the one area on 
Oahu which holds the most promise 
of maintaining a good population of 
native forest species. This is the cen- 
tral and wettest portion of the Koolau 
range near the town of Wahiawa. 
When I entered the forest, I found it 
even more luxuriant, especially at 
the lower elevations, than I had ex- 
pected. After the scattered cleared 
areas and eucalyptus plantings with 
which man has invaded its border, the 
ohia lehua growth stretches unbroken 
for miles, This was apapane-amakihi 
country deluxe, and they were singing 
and calling from all sides. 

The trailside vegetation was still 
dripping with the night’s rain and | 
was sloshing mud most of the time, 
but it wasn’t long after I took my last 
look at the pineapple fields far be- 
hind me that I heard a new bird call, 
one that I did not learn on the “ti- 
leaf slide.” Two birds talked back 
and forth far down the steep slope 
below me with a “squeaky hinge” 
note which was not like any of the 
apapane’s flutey calls. After a brief 
wait one came into view as I crouched 
low to peer down over the ferns to a 
koa branch where it was feeding. Jiwi 
it was, brilliantly scarlet with black 
tail and wings and white patches 
prominent on the trailing edge of the 
wings. I had prepared myself for this 
beauty by seeing him in the movies 
first; that is, in kodachromes taken by 
Miss Hazel Peppin of the Honolulu 
Audubon Society on the Island ol 
Hawaii, where they are still fairly 
numerous. 

Let us see that every effort possible 
is made to insure the prevalence ol! 
proper conditions in this little known 
part of Hawaii—the mountain forests 
—and hope that the tiwi, apapane, 
and amakihi, with perhaps others on 
the big island of Hawaii, are there 
for many future generations of bird 
watchers to enjoy. 
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By Ernst Mayr 


ORE kinds of birds have be- 
come extinct on the islands of 
the Pacific than in all the rest of the 
world put together. And, I am afraid, 
we have seen only the beginning of 
this extermination process. Let those 
look at the facts who think I am un- 
duly pessimistic. How many native 
birds are left in the Hawaiian or the 
Society Islands? In either case prob- 
ably less than fifty per cent of the 
original fauna. 
Or, let us look at a single family, 
the rail family. There are four wide- 
spread species in the Pacific, the 


banded rail (Rallus philippensis), the 
sooty rail (Porzana tabuensis), the 
white-browed rail (Poliolimnas ciner- 
eus), and the purple swamphen (Por- 
phyrio porphyrio). A few other species 
are locally widespread, like the bush- 
hen (Amaurornis olivaceus) of Aus- 
tralia and the Papuan Region. All 
other rails are restricted to a single 
island group, like Woodford’s rail in 
the Solomons, or even to a single is- 
land. This is true for, (1) the Guam 
rail (Rallus owstoni), (2) the flightless 
Wake Island rail (Rallus wakensis), 
(3) the Tahiti rail (Rallus ecaudatus), 
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F. L. Jaques, in 
“Birds of the Southwest Pacific” 
courtesy Macmillan Company. 


{4) the Auckland Island rail (Rallus 
muelleri), (5) the Chatham Island rail 
(Nesolimnas dieffenbachi), (6) the 
New Caledonian rail (Tricholimnas 
silvestris), (7) the Viti Levu rail (Neso- 
clopeus poecilopterus), (8) the Laysan 
rail (Porzanula palmeri), (9g) The 
Oahu rail (Pennula sandwichensis), 


(10) the Hawaii rail (Pennula millsi), 
(11) the Henderson Island rail (Neso- 


phylax ater), (12) the Kusaie rail 
(Aphanolimnas monasa), (13) the 
Savaii rail (Pareudiastes pacificus), 
(14) the San Cristobal rail (Edithornis 
silvestris), and others. The vulnerabil- 
ity of birds, whose range is limited to 
a single island, is obvious. How real 
this danger is, is revealed by the fact 
that of the listed fourteen species all 
except four (1, 8, 11, 14) seem to have 
become extinct within the last hun- 
dred years. And all four surviving 
species are definitely threatened.* An 
analogous situation, although not 
nearly as serious, exists in the other 
families of birds, which occur in the 
Pacific. 

The question has often been asked 
why island birds are so vulnerable. No 
completely satisfactory answer can be 


*While this statement went through the press, 
word has been received of the apparent exter- 
mination of the Laysan rail. How soon will the 
other three species follow? 
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Yellow white-eye from New Heb- 
rides (Family Zosteropidae). 
Many of the white-eyes of the 
Pacific are restricted to single 
islands and are thus especially 
vulnerable. No reports have yet 
been received of the fate of 
the Peliliul Island white-eye. 


given without controlled experiments, 
but some of the reasons are fairly evi- 
dent. To begin with these island ani- 
mals live in an unusually uniform en- 
vironment. There is little variety of 
climate and of food, and there are 
few or no natural enemies. Once a 
species has become adapted to this 
set of environmental conditions, it 
will have a much reduced “struggle 
for existence.” Furthermore, the total 
populations on these islands are small, 
and under these conditions a species 
tends to become genetically very uni- 
form, or to use the technical jargon 
of the scientist, it may lose its reser- 
voir of potentially adaptive recessives. 
A species is much less capable of cop- 
ing with new conditions when this 
happens. A change in the habitat like 
partial deforestation, or the introduc- 
tion of new enemies, like dogs, cats, 
and rats, dooms them to rapid extinc- 
tion. How quickly this process may 
operate can be seen from the follow- 
ing example. In 1918 a steamer was 
wrecked on Lord Howe Island (about 
800 miles east of Australia) and its rats 
swam ashore. Within the short period 
of only two years these rats had ex- 


terminated most of the native birds of 
this island. A resident of the island 
wrote in 1921: 

“But two short years ago (1919) the 
forests of Lord Howe Island were joy- 
ous with the notes of myriads of birds, 
large and small and of many kinds, . . 
They were unmolested save by each 
other, the residents of the Island 
rarely disturbing their harmony. To- 
day, however, the ravages of rats, the 
worst enemy of mankind, which have 
been accidentally introduced, have 
made the note of a bird rare, and the 
sight of one, save the strong-billed 
magpie and the kingfisher (Halcyon), 
even rarer. Within two years this para- 
dise of birds has become a wilderness, 
and the quietness of death reigns 
where all was melody. One cannot see 
how the happy conditions are to be 
restored. The very few birds remain- 
ing are unable to breed, being either 
destroyed upon their nests or driven 
from them by rats, and their eggs 
eaten. One can scarcely imagine a 


greater calamity in the bird world 
than this tragedy which has over- 


taken the avifauna of Lord Howe 
Island.” 

Cause and effect are not always as 
clear cut as in the case of Lord Howe 
Island. The bird fauna of the Hawai- 
ian Islands, for example, is a case in 
point. To be sure, many of the low- 
land birds were doomed to extinction 
by the cutting down of the native 
forests and their replacement by sugar 
and pineapple plantations and by cat- 
tle pastures. But a strange reduction 
of the native bird fauna is taking 
place even on the more isolated is- 
lands and in the mountain forests. It 
has been suggested that those zealous 
pseudo-birdlovers are really to be 
blamed, who have introduced on 
Hawaii those “weedy” birds that seem 
to thrive wherever they are taken, like 
house sparrows, Indian mynahs, and 
other Asiatic and African species. 
There is little doubt that with these 


immigrants diseases and parasites were 
introduced on Hawaii against which 
the native birds had no previous im- 
munity. I, for one, can well visualize 
how fatal such an attack of previously 
unknown diseases can be, having wit- 
nessed the ravages of this process in 
human species. Such “harmless” chil- 
dren’s diseases like the measles and 
mumps, cause high mortality among 
natives who come for the first time 
in contact with these diseases of the 
white man. I have seen this in New 
Guinea with my own eyes. 

The fauna of the Pacific Islands is 
a precious heritage which has come 
down to us from the past, It is our 
responsibility to preserve it and to 
hand it to future generations un- 
blemished and unreduced. However. 
to undertake effective conservation 
work, it must first be established 
where the danger points are. Fortu- 
nately, the large islands can be elim- 
inated from consideration at once. 
In New Guinea, for example, where 
the birds of paradise were persecuted 
in the most ruthless manner for sev- 
eral generations and where up to 8o,- 
000 were exported in a single year, 
birds of paradise seem to be as com- 
mon today as one can expect. In the 
Solomon Islands also I fear only for 
few birds, principally some of the 
large pigeons and the incubator bird 
(megapode). 

Vulnerable are the bird faunas of 
the smaller islands, particularly the 
birds of Micronesia (formerly Jap- 
anese mandate). Two species, the 
Kusaie starling and the Kusaie rail 
were known to have become extinct 
a generation ago. When the Japanese 
took over the islands, a period of ex- 
treme exploitation began. On Saipan 
and Tinian, for example, most of the 
indigenous forest was cut down to 
make place for sugar plantations and 
with it went the native bird life. Such 
lovely birds as the golden and the 
Marianas cardinal honeyeaters had al- 
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ready been badly decimated when 
William Coultas visited the islands in 
1931. Most of the larger pigeons of the 
Marianas and of the Palau Islands 
were on the verge of extinction at that 
time, as were the Micronesian incuba- 
tor bird, the Marianas nightingale 
reed warbler, the Marianas mallard, 
and the Palau gray duck. The Palau 
race of the Nicobar pigeon and the 
Palau ground dove (Gallicolumba 
canifrons) are likewise in a precarious 
position. Their range is restricted to 
a few of the smaller islands in the 
southern Palau group. 

Most of us have probably seen pic- 
tures of Peliliul Island in the Palau 
group, taken right after we had in- 
vaded this island. Hardly a tree was 
left on the island that was not torn 
to shreds, if one can judge from these 
photographs. There is a species of 
white-eyes on Peliliul (formerly con- 
sidered even a separate genus), which 
occurs nowhere else in the world than 
on Peliliul. It is doomed to world ex- 


tinction, if its habitat on Peliliul is de- 
stroyed. I wonder whether it survived 
this ordeal. 


War is war, and it would be silly 
to suggest that an artillery barrage be 
eliminated in order not to hurt some 
rare birds. What is necessary, must be 
done, no matter how much it hurts! 
But, I am sorry to say, one gets the im- 
pression from reports that filter back, 
that there is also much thoughtless- 
ness. To prevent needless destruction 
is my plea. The soldier who takes a 
pot shot at a duck on Guam Island 
may think he is firing on one of the 
50 million Holarctic mallards. Actu- 
ally he is killing one of the 50 (or 
fewer) remaining individuals of the 
Marianas mallard (Anas oustaleti Sal- 
vadori). 

Let us make an effort, not to con- 
tribute needlessly to such irreparable 
destruction. The cutting down of a 
forest on a continent is only a tem- 
porary event. Natural or artificial re- 


forestation will restore original condi- 
tions in due time. The temporary 
vacuum in nature will be filled from 
the ever-present surplus of surround- 
ing districts. The cutting down of a 
forest on an island may mean the ex- 
termination of a unique fauna, com- 
posed of dozens or hundreds of specics 
of birds, insects, snails, and other ani- 
mals which occur only in this forest 
and nowhere else in the world. 

A few simple rules are recom- 
mended which will facilitate the pres- 
ervation of the seriously endangered 
fauna of the smaller islands of the 
Pacific. 

(1) No needless 

trees 

No deliberate starting of brush 
and grass fires 

No indiscriminate shooting or 
killing 

No introduction of cats, goats, 
or other non-indigenous mam- 
mals or birds 

(5) Rigid control of rats 

(6) No random scattering of DDT 

or other poisons. 

First and foremost, the one simple 
fact must be repeated over and over 
again: island plants and animals are 
highly localized. Every single island 
(except some of the coral islets) has 
hundreds of endemic species and 
therefore its own conservation prob- 
lem. 

There is no International Commit- 
tee that could or should promote this 
conservation program. Most of these 
islands are now and the others will 
shortly be administered by Americans; 
the conservation of their fauna is 
therefore a strictly American problem. 
If we fumble it, the whole world will 
blame us for it. And if the existing 
conservation organizations are not in 
a position to meet this emergency, | 
suggest that a new organization be 
formed for the preservation of the 
fauna of the Pacific. The time has 
come to act. 


destruction of 


These two gentoos 

first hailed the au- 

thor by waving their 

flippers and then 

dogged his footsteps , 
for a time like a pair 

of admiring small 

brothers. 


This article is from a 
radio talk given on Au- 
gust 5, 1945, during the 
intermission of the N. Y. 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Program, sponsored by the 
U. S. Rubber Company. 
It was one of a series en- 
titled “Serving Through 
Science” delivered by 
American scientists, 
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Ambassador to the Pen uINs 


T is many years—although it seems 

but yesterday—since I landed on a 
beach between the high fronts of 
glaciers at South Georgia, an island 
near the bottom of the map, where the 
Atlantic merges with the Antarctic 
Ocean. The time was November 
which, as you will recall, is spring in 
the Far South. Penguins were gather- 
ing on their nesting grounds, and, in 
the absence of human residents, they 
made me think of the Eskimos who 
would have greeted me if I had been 
coming ashore at the other end of the 
earth. 

They were not the giant emperor 
penguins, nor the roly-poly Adélie 
penguins, which have had their tri- 
umph in motion pictures since the re- 
turn of Admiral Byrd. My penguin 
friends were a less familiar kind, 
known as the gentoo. They had blue 
backs, breasts like starched shirts, 
coral-red bills and orange feet, and 
across the crown of the head they wore 
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white fillets resembling the caps of 
trained nurses. 

More than 4000 of these fascinating 
birds inhabited the largest of several 
communities that I kept under my eye 
for four months. Few if any of them 
had ever before seen a man. This gave 
me the hope that I might be able to 
observe their absolutely unaffected re- 
sponses to my presence. 

The point of view of birds toward 
other creatures is based in the long 
run upon past experience. In the 
Antarctic there are neither native men 
nor four-footed flesh-eaters such as the 
polar bears, wolves and foxes of the 
Arctic. It was therefore interesting to 
find that the general attitude of the 
penguins toward such a strange visitor 
as myself was one of indifference or 
of curiosity unmixed with fear. 

On the first day of my ambassador- 
ship to the penguins, I sat quietly for 
an hour while the gentoos went about 
their business. Then I pulled on lea- 
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ther mittens for safety’s sake, seized a 
passing penguin, lifted it off the 
ground and tried with all my might to 
prevent it from struggling. The out- 
raged bird screeched, beat a tattoo 
with its flippers that stung even 
through thick polar garments, bit, 
squirmed, kicked, and fought like a 
demon. The tussle continued for 
about a minute, and I was just about 
to give up and drop the furious arm- 
ful when it abruptly quieted down. 
There it rested in the crook of my 
elbow, unhurt, bright-eyed, and as 
contented as a well-fed baby. I 
stroked it from head to tail and it 
acted as though hypnotized. I placed 
it gently on the ground, whereupon 
it looked up serenely, as though noth- 
ing unpleasant had occurred between 
us. 

Late confirmed my 
conclusion that the penguins were 
creatures of the moment, not readily 
holding one mood after the novelty of 


observations 


the stimulus had worn off. A gentoo 
that was at first hugely excited by my 
appearance in the colony was quite 
likely to lapse into a yawn, shut its 
eyes, and fall asleep. 

On land or ice, the gentoos were un- 
prepared for danger because they had 
never had experience with an enemy 
able to harm them out of water. By 
this I mean that on shore there was no 
animal to attack a full-grown, healthy 
penguin. The flesh-eating skua, which 
is a gull with the plumage and habits 
of a hawk, was an ogre in their col- 
onies because it stole and devoured 
penguin eggs and chicks. The gentoos 
fully appreciated the réle of this foe. 
They guarded their nests solicitously, 
rushed at every skua that landed near 
by, and swore vainly at those that flew 
overhead. But, although concerned 


for their offspring, they had no fear 
for the safety of their own persons un- 
less they became too ill to strike back. 
When a penguin died ashore, the 


At left, below, are _ three 
sleepy or bored gentoo pen- 
guins, photographed at the 
Falkland Islands by Dr. and 
Mrs. R. L. Cheverton. The 
picture has since been en- 
graved as a Falkland postage 
stamp. 


On the right, is the road 
from sea to nesting grounds 
at the Bay of Isles, South 
Georgia. The penguins, 
through centuries of the pat- 
tering of their leathery feet, 
have worn avenues in the 
clay-slate of the plain below, 
as well as in the snowfields. 
By such long routes they 
earry bellyfulls of shrimp to 
their babies. 


skuas promptly devoured the body, 
and the absence of commotion ap- 
parently fooled the neighboring pen- 
guins into believing that nothing was 
happening. 

But the ocean was different. Along 
the coasts lurked the sea-leopard, a 
slender, spotted seal, with jaws full 
of terrible, three-pronged teeth, and 
a hearty appetite for penguins. 

There was always danger that a 
sea-leopard might be floating just un- 
der the penguins’ jumping-off place. 
The gentoos hesitated at the water’s 
edge and jostled each other like boys 
on a pier, as though each hoped that 
some other penguin would brave the 
first plunge. After that momentous 
move, the rest poured in like shot out 


i- 
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of a bottle. But always a fatal chance 
had to be taken; a sea-leopard might 
be waiting to doom one of their num- 
ber. 

This fixed association of peril in 
the ocean and safety ashore seemed to 
have had a strange effect upon gentoo 
character. It meant, for example, that 
the birds often made an instinctive, 
rather than what we would call a ra- 
tional, reaction. If you started in hot 
pursuit of penguins at the brink of 
the sea, they would deliberately run 
away from the water. If they had 
dived in, they would have been in- 
stantly out of reach, but that obvious 
deduction never entered their heads. 

Such behavior of the penguins was 
sufficient to cast doubt upon the “in- 
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telligence” with which they are often 
credited. The real basis of their hu- 
man resemblance lay rather in their 
upright carriage and inability to fly, 
their strong bump of curiosity, their 
peering nearsightedness (due to eyes 
adapted for clear vision under water), 
the readiness with which captive birds 
became tame and companionable, and 
the fact that everlastingly, even if un- 
consciously, they played the clown. 
Devoid of the convolutions in the 
brain and of the “gray matter” by 
which man sets so much store, they 
relied, like bees or ants, upon their 
heritage of instinctive behavior, and 
were certainly capable of very little 
thinking. 

The gentoos fed upon shrimps, cap- 
tured far from shore and fathoms deep. 
They swam with their flipper-like 
wings, which worked with amazing 
rapidity and power. Beneath the sur- 
face they moved incredibly fast—about 
thirty feet a second, as I determined 
by stop-watch timings—but periodic- 
ally they leaped out, giving a gasp for 


Below, a chick has a head start over 
his nest-mate inside the muddy egg- 
shell. Later we find fledglings rele- 
gated to a nursery, under guard. 
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air, to be gone again within a twinkl- 
ing. Toward evening, we would sec 
countless penguins “porpoising” back 
from distant feeding areas to their 
regular landings. The habit was so de- 
pendable that whenever we were over- 
taken in our whaleboats by blinding 
afternoon fog we could rely upon the 
homing penguins to point us toward 
a smooth shore. 

The season of my arrival among the 
gentoos corresponded with May in the 
northern hemisphere. The courting 
penguins had begun to give up eating 
and to remain ashore hungry, but too 
much in love to realize it, for periods 
of at least two weeks. Furthermore, 
they had the odd custom of making 
the situation harder than necessary by 
clambering as far as possible from 
their only source of food, the sea. 
Steep ridges a half mile or more from 
the water were favorite nesting places. 
Some of the birds bred on small islets 
in the bays, where they evolved a 
ridiculous method of satisfying their 


urge to go “inland.” They would 
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One of them has evidently 
stumbled and soiled his shirt. 


The brood-patch of bare, warm skin is 
spread open on the feathered belly of 
mother or father gentoo, and applied 
against the two large eggs. More than 
before the first-laid 
mated parents taking 
incubation. 


a month passes 
hatches, the 
turns in the task of 


come ashore on one side of an islet, 
toddle across its whole diameter, and 
nest close to the waves on the opposite 
coast. By always traveling the long 
route, and ignoring the water at their 
back door, they deceived themselves 
if nobody else. 

Lady gentoos first selected nesting 
sites, after which they awaited the at- 
tentions of suitors bearing gifts in the 
form of pebbles or ancestral bones, 
which made the foundation of the 
nests. The hen was the builder of the 
home, the cock the bearer of bricks, 
and the acceptance of the first pebble 
the symbol of success in wooing. 

Two eggs were laid at intervals of 
three or four days, and about a month 
later they hatched in the same order. 
Consequently the first young gentoo 
had a big start in life over his brother 
or sister, and for many days there was 
a marked discrepancy in size. 

The chicks were alternately guard- 
ed and fed by father and mother pen- 
guin until an age of six or seven 
weeks, at which time the adults aban- 
doned family life and went commu- 
nistic. The fledglings were herded into 
nurseries under the charge of a few 
guards, and the number of parents 
thus released to catch and carry food 
was. nearly doubled. Particular off- 
spring seemed no longer to be recog- 
nized by the old birds, which merely 
pumped up shrimps from their stom- 
achs for any or all chicks in one 
nursery. 

We often remarked upon the extra- 
ordinarily few dead penguins en- 
countered in these populous colonies. 
The accidental discovery of a gentoo 
“graveyard” therefore proved one of 
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the most romantic episodes within the 
whole range of my natural history ex- 
perience. Near the summit of a coastal 
hill I came upon a lonely pond in a 
hollow of ice-cracked stones. Several 


sick and drooping penguins were 
standing at the edge of this pool of 
snow-water, which was ten or twelve 
feet deep. Then, with a tingling of 
the spine, I perceived that the bottom 
was strewn, layer upon layer, with 
gentoo penguins that had outlived the 
perils of the sea to accomplish the 
rare feat among wild animals of dying 
a natural death. By hundreds, possibly 
by thousands, they lay all over the 
bed of the cold tarn, flippers out- 
stretched and _ breasts _ reflecting 
blurred gleams of white. Safe at last 
from sea-leopards in the ocean and 
from skuas ashore, they took their 
endless rest; for decades, perhaps for 
centuries, the slumberers would un- 
dergo no bodily change in their frigid 
tomb. 


Our NATIONAL FORESTS 


as a | for Wildlife 


N° place can be colder than the exposed posi- 
tion atop a saddle horse. In full appreciation 
of this fact I was returning one evening to camp. 
My tired horse stumbled along the rocky trail by 
the side of the North Platte River in the Medicine 
Bow National Forest in Wyoming. I thought of how 
tired I was, how hungry, and so cold. Impatient 
with the slow pace of the horse, I generally regretted 
the day’s adventure into the raw wintry weather. 

While in this state of self-pity I became aware of 
a dipper or water ouzel on a boulder in the river. 
My sympathy went out to the little fellow, there 
alone in the cold with no hope of finding a warm 
camp for the night. While making the best of this 
thought, I discovered that Mr. Dipper was actually 
happy about his situation. He seemed to greet me 
with a few bobs of his plump little body and then 
burst into a song. It was a grand song, clear and 
delightful in the quiet of the North Platte canyon. 


There was so much spirit, so much joy of living in 
the song that it affected my whole outlook. I forgot 
about being cold, or tired, or hungry, and instead 
began to enjoy my ride. The smooth running water 
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As a citizen, you own the Nation- 
al Forests which embrace 176,- 
000,000 acres. The magnificent 
scene shown above is in Challis 
National Forest, Idaho, and is 
only one example of National 
Forest splendor. Many of our 
National Forest areas are rela- 
tively free from use by the gen- 
eral public and provide a haven 
for elk, bighorn sheep, beaver, 
marten, wolverine, grouse and 
native species of trout. Below, 
reading from I. to r.—mule deer, 
bighorn sheep and black bear. 


had a friendly murmur, the cliffs were 
like castles, and the trees on the sky- 
line possessed beauty which I had not 
been aware of a short time before. 
Now I don’t recommend a wintry 
day, above all others, for your visit to 
a national forest, but in winter or 
summer, you'll’ be. greeted by some 
wild creature that will surely trans- 
form your outlook on life. Among all 
the reasons behind the establishment 
of such forests, one of the greatest is 
the preservation of that untamed 
beauty that can recreate the mind and 
heart of man when he needs it most. 
National forests are found in the 
North, South, East and West—160 of 
them, embracing 176,000,000 acres of 
public land or one-tenth of the land 
area of the forty-eight states. ‘These 
forests belong to you and every other 
citizen of the United States, and are 
enjoyed by thousands of people 


throughout the year. They are an im- 
portant economic resource, they play 
a strategic role in water and soil con- 


servation, and form a vast reservoir: 


of wildlife. 

Nearly half a century ago, when the 
conservation movement was getting 
under way, our forest lands were 
among the first to be withdrawn from 
the public domain to be protected 
and managed for the benefit of the 
people. Although the production of 
timber and management of watersheds 
were primary concerns, the Forest Ser- 
vice immediately became aware of its 
responsibility toward wildlife. In 
those early days, our task was prin- 
cipally one of protection. 

The depletion of wildlife on the 
national forests was part of a general 
condition. In the West particularly, 
the early settlers believed that there 
was an inexhaustible supply of fish 
and game. This attitude, plus the fact 
that game laws either did not exist or 
provided little control over the take 
of fish and game, led to overharvesting 
of wildlife resources. Forty years ago, 
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state fish and game departments were 
few, and where they did exist, were 
under-financed and poorly manned. 

Concurrent with the settlement and 
development of much of the agricul- 
tural and range land in and adjacent 
to the national forest areas, there was 
brought about a partial or complete 
adjustment in the home territories of 
much of the wildlife. Valleys which 
had been available to deer, elk, birds 
and other animals were fenced and 
placed under cultivation or put to 
other uses which tended to exclude 
the species formerly roaming these 
areas at will. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of roads and railroads, and the 
growth of towns and cities, tended to 
upset the wildlife environment. 

The establishment of national for- 
ests was fortunate for some forms of 
wildlife, in that wild areas were pro- 
vided: in which many species could 
find: the. isolation and protection they 
needed. In this respect, relic groups of 
elk, grizzly bear, bighorn sheep, 
beaver, grouse, ptarmigan and many 
other species persisted in isolated por- 
tions of the national forests after their 
kind had been. exterminated from 
much of their natural range. 

About the turn of the century, con- 
servationists began to acquaint the 
public with the need for protection 
and restoration of American big game. 
These campaigns demonstrated that 
many species—formerly abundant— 
had been reduced to a few colonies. 
As the facts became known, the state 
legislatures rose to the rescue of wild- 
life by passing restrictive laws and, in 
many cases, actually closed the season 
for indefinite periods. Some of these 
closures, such as for bighorn sheep, 
have remained in effect since their ini- 
tiation over a generatidén ago. The 
general trend, however, once the seri- 
ousness of the situation was realized, 
was to provide for short hunting sea- 
sons and small bag limits. 

Throughout this period of protec- 


U. S. Forest Service 
Trappers Lake and amphitheater, White River National Forest. 
Colorado. Boundary of Flat Tops Wilderness Area follows far shore. 
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tion and restoration, the Forest Serv- 
ice was active in furthering the wel- 
fare of wildlife on national forest 
lands. The wilderness areas, relatively 
free from use by the general public, 
provided a haven for elk, bighorn 
sheep, beaver, marten, wolverine, 
grouse, and native species of trout. 
Forest officers were active in enforcing 
state game laws and in bringing game 
violators to court. Where wolves, 
mountain lions, coyotes, bobcats, and 
other predatory animals were preying 
unduly on game animals, forest ofh- 
cers performed predatory animals’ con- 
trol work. This activity was continued 
until 1916 when it was transferred to 
the Biological Survey, now known as 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

During the second decade of the 
century, particularly the years 1912- 
1914, the Forest Service, the state 
game departments and local game as- 
sociations cooperated in planting elk 
on national forest areas where they 
had been extirpated. Thus many 


herds were started which now provide 


fine hunting for thousands of sports- 
men. Somewhat later, principally dur- 
ing the 1930s, deer and turkey were 
released on many national forests in 
the eastern and southern United States 
to repopulate lands they had once oc- 
cupied, Throughout the national for- 
ests, the limited population of beaver 
was given protection and also distri- 
buted to new territories through an 
active program of live trapping. Fish 
resources were considerably expanded 
by stocking streams and lakes, 
Concurrent with the efforts to in- 
crease wildlife through protection and 
restocking, there was a strong move- 
ment to establish federal and state ref- 
uges. Many refuges were set up on 
national forests in the decade follow- 
ing 1920 and for the national forests 
as a whole, the refuge system reached 
an area of twenty-four million acres. 
Estimates were made of the wildlife 
populations on the national forests 
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as early as 1913 but this was not made 
service-wide until 1921. Since 1921, 
the deer have increased four-fold un- 
til they now number over 2,000,000, 
and elks three-fold, to 165,000. All big 
game animals have increased three 
and a half times since 1921. 

Emphasis on protection and _ res- 
toration was necessary if reasonably 
adequate numbers were to be at- 
tained. However, neither the Forest 
Service, the states, nor the general 
public, were quite prepared for the 
phenomenal success of the program, 
especially in the rapid multiplication 
of such species as deer, elk, beaver, 
antelope and black bear. 

The first real indication of the dan- 
ger of overpopulation came to light 
on the Kaibab National Forest. Here 
a fully protected mule deer herd pros- 
pered until it reached an estimated 
size of 100,000. Forage resources were 
inadequate and the herd was reduced 
within three years (1924-26) by starva- 
tion, disease, and other natural causes 
to less than 10,000. The range was so 
severely damaged, however, _ that 
twenty years after the die-off it is still 
considered advisable to keep the num- 
ber down to about 15,000. Since this 
shocking episode, similar losses have 
occurred throughout the country. Un- 
fortunately, many of these problems 
have developed on national forest 
lands and food resources for wildlife 
have been so damaged that only a 
fraction of the herds can now be main- 
tained on a sound management basis. 

The unsatisfactory big game con- 
ditions have focused attention of con- 
servationists on the need for adjust- 
ing herds to the normal food re- 
sources. Consequently, game author- 
ities are now thinking in terms ol 
management and utilization as con- 
trasted to protection and restoration. 
Attention is given to determining the 
sizes of the herds, condition of th« 
ranges, and appropriate hunter takc. 
This is being brought about through 


state action to open refuges, lengthen 
hunting seasons, and provide for the 
taking of female animals, where con- 
ditions warrant. 

The Forest Service works closely 
with state game departments in fur- 
thering desirable objectives of game 
management on national forest lands. 
Annual estimates are made of animal 
populations, and sometimes actual 
counts are taken on the winter range, 
either by ground crews or from aero- 
planes. Checks are commonly made 
of the hunter take to obtain informa- 
tion on the number, condition of the 
animals, and place of kill. Special 
attention is given to surveys of forage 
conditions to determine whether the 
range is being properly cropped, and 
whether its productivity is favorably 
or unfavorably affected by wildlife. 

Obviously, the 176,000,000 acres of 
national forest land provide a home 
for a great variety of song and insecti- 
vorous birds, game birds, big game 
and fur bearers. This in itself is a 
material contribution to the main- 
tenance of desirable populations. 
However, the Forest Service attempts 
to improve the natural conditions 
where feasible. In the West, for ex- 
ample, 3,500,000 acres have been set 
aside for use by wildlife, with live- 
stock excluded and certain other man- 
agement practices applied. Definite 
steps have been taken, especially in 
the Lake States, the East, and the 
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forest edge: aspen, willow, birch, untrimmed by deer or elk. Kootenai National Forest, Montana. 


South, where the forest cover readily 
recaptures old fields and clearings, 
to maintain openings and to provide 
extensive forest edges as feeding areas 
for deer, turkeys, grouse, and many 
other species. These edges, as most 
everyone knows, are commonly the 
key to the presence or absence of de- 
sirable forms of wildlife, since they 
provide in close proximity the essen- 
tials of both food and cover. In some 
instances where forest cover is un- 
broken, wildlife clearings have been 
created through removal of forest 
growth. This is generally followed 
by planting and other treatment to 
produce a sod or similar cover which 
will maintain the forest openings. 
Excellent results have come from 
cooperative programs with the vari- 
ous state game departments. It may 
be worthwhile to consider the one in 
effect in Virginia. The national for- 
ests here encompass an area of 1.4 
million acres and provide some ex- 
cellent wildlife habitat. Through the 
effort of forward-looking citizens, a 
bill was passed in 1938 in the state 
legislature which provided that all 
hunters and fishermen over sixteen 
years of age must possess a one-dollar 
stamp in addition to the regular state 
license before they could legally hunt 
or fish on the George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson National Forests. 
The funds derived from this dollar 
stamp are collected by the state and 
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Planting rainbow fingerlings in Lake Etta, Olympic National Forest, Washington. 


shared with the Forest Service in ef- 
fectuating a cooperative wildlife pro- 
gram. Many activities were initiated, 
strengthened, or expanded. Addi- 
tional cooperative game wardens fur- 
thered the job of protection. Turkey, 
deer, trout, and other forms of wild- 
life, have been increased through well- 
considered stocking projects, and food 
patches have been located throughout 
the forest areas on a design calculated 
to be of most benefit to birds and 
mammals. Old fields were incorpor- 
ated where available. In uther places, 
the Forest has been deliberately 
opened up. Cooperative efforts have 
gone into the estimating of game pop- 
ulations, and in working out manage- 
ment programs. In this way the wild- 
life has been restored through law 
enforcement, game stocking and the 
improvement of food and cover. Sur- 
plus wildlife has been harvested by 
the public under plans designed to 
make the crop available to sportsmen, 
but without reducing the population 
needed to maintain the species. 

In many instances, the Forest Serv- 
ice has provided a suitable environ- 
ment for rare or vanishing species. In 
this connection, the California con- 
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dor immediately comes to mind, This 
great bird is now largely confined to 
Los Padres National Forest, where it 
finds the isolation and rugged terrain 
which seems essential to its preserva- 
tion and successful nesting. To fur- 
ther protect the condor, the Forest 
Service has established a sanctuary 
about the Sisquoc Falls nesting area, 
closed to public use. 

The welfare of the condor is of spe- 
cial concern to the National Audubon 
Society, which has encouraged pro- 
tective measures such as the Sisquoc 
Sanctuary and has undertaken studies, 
notably those by Mr. Koford, to learn 
more about the bird’s habits as a 
means of proposing further action for 
its protection and restoration. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Koford’s work was in- 
terrupted by the war, and no report 
has been released. Further evidence 
of the work of the Society was demon- 
strated at the 1943 convention where 
Mr. John Storer’s fine pictures of the 
condor in flight were shown. Here 
then is a case where the National For- 
est provides the all-important envir- 
onment and where there is coopera- 
tive effort to maintain a rare and 
unique North American species. 


In the administration of the na- 
tional forests, the Forest Service has 
several major responsibilities. First 
there is the all-important matter of 
safeguarding the resources. This in- 
cludes fire suppression, since fire can 
be a terribly destructive enemy of the 
forest and its inhabitants especially 
where it is out of control. 

Tied into the protection phase is 
the day-to-day job of administering 
the national forests. The cutting of 
timber and grazing of livestock must 
be so conducted that the productivity 
of the land is not impaired. More- 
over, the many demands for the use 
of the land must be regulated so that 
neither destruction of the plant cover 
or soil is permitted, nor conflicts for 
the products or services of a single 
area of land allowed to develop. 
Where the land is extremely valuable 
for a single use, however, it may be 
in the public interest to recognize such 
a situation and reduce or eliminate 
the conflicting demands. Under this 
principle the Forest Service has 
designated roadless areas, wilderness 
areas, natural areas and other terri- 
tories where recreational use or pres- 
ervation of natural conditions is the 
main concern. 

Wildlife of some kind will find a 
home regardless of the character of 
the plant cover or the use the land is 
subjected to. Moreover, it often hap- 
pens that the removal of forest prod- 
ucts is actually beneficial to many 
species. Properly managed cutting of 
timber, for example, opens the forest 
and encourages the growth of plants 
which in turn provide food and cover 
for deer, turkey, grouse and many 
other species. More and more atten- 
tion is being given to leaving suitable 
trees to provide dens for squirrel, 
coon and other animals, and to pro- 
duce fruits, berries and mast for them 
to eat. There is still much to be done, 
but the increased recognition being 
given the place of wildlife in the na- 


tional forests is indicative of the bene- 
fits which lie ahead. 

Although the national forests are 
great areas of public land where wild- 
life is encouraged and enjoyed, there 
are still many inequalities in the oc- 
currence of the animals. Of the larger 
herbivores, deer and elk, and in some 
places moose, have often multiplied 
through over-protection until they 
greatly exceed the food resources of 
their localities. Resultant range abuse 
and winter starvation have been the 
price nature has levied, Except for 
deer, elk, black Bear, coyotes, squirrels 
and a few other common animals, the 
national forest environment could 
support much greater populations. 
This is particularly true of the fur 
bearers and, to a lesser extent, of up- 
land game birds. Beaver are now very 
common on much of the national for- 
est land, but mink, otter, marten, 
fisher and, in fact, most other fur 
bearers could and should be increased. 

In the future, these underprivileged 
species should be given help. Im- 
provement of their environment will 
be needed, but with this must go con- 
trol of harvesting. Management, and 
regulation limiting the take by hunt- 
ers and trappers to the surplus popu- 
lation, must be given a key position. 
Since state game laws apply on na- 
tional forests, this gives added impetus 
to the expansion of cooperative pro- 
grams for wildlife management. 

The post-war years may provide an 
opportunity to realize many of the 
wildlife betterment programs. With 
the national forest lands already un- 
der organized administration, the pro- 
tection and maintenance of the en- 
vironment is assured. Attention to the 
special food and cover needs of wild- 
life, where inadequate, and the appli- 
cation of good management princi- 
ples through cooperative procedure, 
indicate the opportunities which lie 
ahead for wildlife on national for- 


ests. 


Y BIRD adventures began when 
1 I was a little girl of eight, rid- 
ing along on my broncho, across the 
plains near our South Dakota ranch. 
Among my favorites was the little 
burrowing owl, that mysterious bird, 
who stood rigid and stern-looking, at 
the entrance to its burrow in an aban- 
doned prairie-dog town. 

Little did I dream then how my 
love of birds was destined to guide 
me along the happy road that would 
bring sunshine to others. 

One day our school-teacher said: 
“Each of you children bring a bird- 
picture tomorrow.” But at that time 
I had no bird pictures. So I took my 
pet crow to class. Blackie proved to be 
the real Bob Hope of that day by the 
laughter and merriment he caused. 

Even in those early days, bird books 
were what I longed for most. As it 
happened, my first bird pictures were 
on small cards, splendid copies of 


beautiful paintings by the great 


American artist, Fuertes. These cards 


were distributed free as an advertise- 
ment of Arm and Hammer soda. 
Planning to get more of these pictures 
quickly, I always used this soda freely, 
unbeknownst to my mother, and rec- 
ommended it as a cure-all to the rest 
of my family. 

Everywhere I went, alter those pig- 
tail days on the western plains, I fell 
more deeply under the spell of the 
birds. They brightened many a day 
at college, during nurse training and 
up in Alaska, and it was always an 
event when I added a new bird to my 
life-list. 

In a very special sense, my Nebraska 
associations have contributed most of 
all, for they have revealed to me how 
the birds can help the afflicted, those 
who perhaps have never really hereto- 
fore heard their cheering songs. 

For several years I have been on the 
staff of Lincoln General Hospital, in 
the city of Lincoln, Nebraska, where 
I am known to many as the Bird 
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Lady. When on duty I make daily 
rounds to visit patients before and 
after their operations. On post-opera- 
tive visits, I often resort to my bird- 
lore to divert a patient’s thoughts. 
Sometimes a bird will chime in by 
singing at the window. It is easy to 
talk about that bird. From here on we 
have something in common, the pa- 
tient has a new interest, and I have 
started on my nature therapy, which 
usually broadens with each visit. 

For the children’s wards I always 
carry those little bird cards, and in- 
troduce myself by giving them a bird 
picture and telling them a story about 
it. Presently they ask for more stories, 
and when I leave a ward, they will 
call out, “Be sure and come back 
soon.” This invitation is the welcome 
I have been working for and it paves 
the way for further progress, when- 
ever time permits. 

A long series of cases has shown me 
what a helpful influence this phase o! 
nature therapy can become, especially 
with convalescents or chronic invalids. 
They generally react favorably. They 
completely forget their pains and ail- 
ments for a time while they listen to 
my stories of the barn swallows in the 
nest, the beavers in the dam, opossums 
in the pouch, or the ant-lion in his 
dusty den. 


One of the dearest and most lovable 
of these afflicted lads is Nelson Metz- 
ger, a little boy of seven, highly in- 
telligent though frail in body. Before 
we met he had begun to notice the 
birds about his home in the sand-hill 
country of northwestern Nebraska. 

His eyes were round with wonder 
as he told me of his pet owl; how it 
had astonished them all, father, 
mother and sisters, by laying an egg in 
his room—“right there on the floor!” 

How I welcomed this surprise in- 
vitation into Nelson’s bird-land! Soon 
he and I were studying birds in my 
spare moments. He knew the birds on 
the hospital grounds and amazed visi- 
tors by discussing “their protective col- 
oration.” 

His talents and interests became the 
talk of doctors, nurses, patients and 
visitors alike. When a write-up of Nel- 
son, as “Nebraska’s Youngest Orni- 
thologist” appeared in the local 
papers, many new friends came to 
visit him and wrote to encourage him 
in his struggle back to health. Bird 
toys, bird games and books began to 
arrive in the mail to help this “orni- 
thologist,” as he call himself, with a 
flourish. 

In the summer, bird music floods 
the large elm trees that shade the 
windows of our surgery. Quite a num- 


ber of our staff surgeons are bird en- 
thusiasts, fortunately for us all. When- 
ever I am giving an anesthetic in one 
of their cases, our conversation often 
turns to the feathered friends who 
are serenading us from the elm tops. 
At night, the little screech owl some- 
times adds his weird call to our sur- 
gical procedure. Our hospital super- 
intendent, Mr. Robert Witham, is 
also a friend of the birds, and encour- 
ages my activities with patients and 
on the grounds. 

The mere mention of bird banding 
—our technique in placing a serial- 
numbered aluminum band around 
the leg of a wild bird to identify it—is 
the surest stimulant to catch and hold 
a patient’s attention. At once he asks 
what it is for and why the U. S. Gov- 
ernment controls it. 

For the first time, probably, the 
patient learns how such stations as 
ours are operated under permits, as 
agencies in the study of bird migra- 
tion: how we advertise its purpose 
over the radio, by bulletins of the 
Lincoln Bird Club, and in the news- 
papers, urging everyone to watch for 
banded birds and report the band 
numbers to the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service in Washington: and how 
Boy and Girl Scouts, High School 
students and others visit us to study 
banding and occasionally go along on 
bird hikes. 

Since 1939, several hundred song 
birds, adults and _ nestlings, have 
passed through our hands each year, 
and my husband and I have recorded 
many illuminating incidents. I need 
only refer to a banding trip in the 
woods and fields around Lincoln, and 
my patient is all ears, eager to hear 
the day’s events. A flood of questions, 
not always easy to answer, will follow. 

Even patients to whom the birds 
are total strangers, and who still hold 
that bird-lovers are somewhat eccen- 
tric, will warm up when they hear the 
drama and romance in our bird band- 
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ing episodes, such as the following: 

How we found in the stomach of a 
snake the band we had put on the leg 
of a nestling brown thrasher. . 

How we treated a young mourning 
dove with a broken wing in June, and 
how Washington authorities notified 
us that our Nebraska messenger of 
peace and goodwill was shot four 
months later deep in Mexico near 
Guadalajara, a winter home generally 
so safe a haven for tens of thousands 
of other North American birds... . 

Or how we lifted an interloper—a 
nestling cow bird—from a _ phoebe’s 
nest under a bridge, and how we 
raised Lady Cowbird in our home by 
hand, finding her the tamest and 


smartest of all the nestlings we ever 
mothered. .. . 

How we are kept on tiptoe with ex- 
pectation as April merges into May 
each year, watching for the return of 
banded birds to our feeding station 
from their winter homes along the 


Gulf of Mexico and from other lands 
far beyond... . 

How our warmest welcome goes to 
a dear old friend—a rose-breasted gros- 
beak, quite a revered patriarch now— 
who has surmounted the perils of his 
long flight from Venezuela and has 
returned to us punctually on April 30 
for six successive years. 

This gallant traveler and his aston- 
ishing record are known to almost all 
my hospital patients. They share my 
fervent hope that “Graybeard’s” gay 
carol will be heard again when he 
makes his happy landing on our win- 
dow feeding station for his seventh 
triumphant year. 

The solution, through banding, of 
century-old riddles in bird migration 
does indeed seem to touch on un- 
reality and tax credulity. Why won- 
der, then, that some patients feel I am 
giving somewhat free rein to my 
imagination in tracing the record 
flight of the arctic tern—almost from 
pole to pole, 22,000 miles, across two 
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oceans—and all to lay one egg and 
raise one downy chick! 

There were five old ladies invalided 
in a ward I visited often. I suppose | 
shall always remember them. They 
had bird books, were rapidly learning 
more about birds, and planning to 
have bird feeding stations, like mine, 
when they returned home. 

They had listened to stories such 
as these with rapt attention, wholly 
absorbed. It was nature therapy at 
work, an invigorating breath from the 
out-of-doors, a new world opening for 
them, one that would cheer and hold 
them for the rest of their days. 

Everyone who has accepted any of 
the many gifts that nature offers so 
freely knows that making friends of 
the birds always blossoms into a way 
of being happy. It brings in its train 
so many other enduring blessings— 
relaxation, diversion, inspiration, sun- 
shine, healthful exercise and endless 
surprises. 

In our home the birds have come 
to mean more to us in the way of en- 
tertainment than anything else we 
have ever known. 

Winter and summer they come to 
our window feeding shelf, and certain 
ones come through the open window 
into the living-room where they feast 
on their seeds unperturbed. What a 
comfort their presence gives! How 
bereft the days would seem without 
them! 

Imagine the thrill when a dear lit- 
tle chickadee . . . “dynamic feathered 
spark of boundless vitality” . . . is 
coaxed down from our ash tree, twig 
to twig, and finaily perches on my 
hand to eat a walnut. The clasp of the 
tiny toes on my fingers adds strangely 
to life’s values. This wondrous act ol 
confidence evokes a feeling of com- 
radeship, a sense of thanksgiving for a 
glimpse into the Oneness of the Uni- 
verse—an avenue open to all who are 
fortunate enough to choose the birds 
as their way of being happy. 


Adventure with Warden Eifler, 


guardian of 300,000 acres of 


water and mangrove-matted keys 


By Edwin Way Teale 


This article is from a book entitled “The Lost Woods’ by Edwin Way Teale, to be published in November. 


URTLE steak. Lime pie. These 
are staple items on the menu at 
the only eating place in Tavernier! 
This restaurant is a kind of sprawling 
screened-in porch with wooden 
benches and odd dining-room decora- 
tions in the form of old-fashioned 
candy jars filled with porcupine fish 
in alcohol, pickled coral snakes and a 
preserved octopus. It was in this res- 
taurant at Tavernier, on Key Largo 
at the southern tip of Florida, that I 
met Arthur Eifler, one of the Florida 
wardens of the National Audubon 
Society. 
As a result of some boom of the 
past, Tavernier has a glaring white 


concrete ice plant and electric gener- 
ating station. But it has no bakery, no 
meat market, no doctor, no dentist, no 
shoemaker, no moving picture theater, 
no barber shop, no library. In the 
eighteen-thirties, when Audubon was 
making his celebrated journey to 
Florida, Tavernier was already widely 
known as the meeting place of the 
Key West Wreckers. A song of the 
time, and the region—The Wrecker’s 
Song—is quoted by the great bird- 
painter in his journal. Its refrain 
runs: 

“Key Tavernier’s our rendezvous, 

At anchor there we'll lie, 


And see the vessels of the Gulf 
Carelessly passing by.” 


To the east of Tavernier extends 
the blue Atlantic with that vast river 
of the sea, the Gulf Stream, only 
twenty miles away. To the west, be- 
yond a salt-bitten, ramshackle jetty, 
stretches the green-tinted waters of 
Florida Bay. This shallow sea, tri- 
angular in shape and studded with 
mangrove keys, is about thirty-five 
miles long and twenty-five miles wide. 
It is a fantastic archipelago. Tortuous 
channels wind among its interminable 
sandbars. In many places, the soft, 
white, soapy mud of its bottom is far 
deeper than the water above it. I have 
seen a twelve-foot pole pushed down 
out of sight at a point where the wa- 
ter was less than four feet deep. At 
low tide, hundreds of square miles of 
the bay-bottom lie exposed and, at 
high tide the average depth of the wa- 
ter is hardly more than three feet. Na- 
tives are ready to swear that, during 
hurricanes, the wind blows all the 
water out of the bay. In such a setting, 
on the keys of this shallow sea, nest 
some of the most rare and beautiful 
birds on the North American con- 
tinent. 

In the Spoonbill, Eifler ranges over 
300,000 acres of water and uninhab- 
ited keys. He guards some of the most 
exciting bird country in the United 
States. His patrol covers not only the 
home of the great white heron, but 
the habitat of the rare white-crowned 
pigeon and the only nesting sites in 
eastern North America of the roseate 
spoonbill. 

Eifler is a lean, weather-hardened 
man of sixty with deep-set eyes and a 
quiet sense of humor. As we climbed 
down into the patrol boat, he re- 
marked that he had had his hair cut 
for the occasion. To Eifler, getting a 
haircut is no small event. The near- 
est barber shop is 45 miles away. 

With the hundred-horsepower en- 
gine of the Spoonbill throttled down, 
we swung away from the jetty. A 
small tender jerked and then trailed 
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steadily behind us at the end of its 
cable. We were going, first of all, to 
the Nest Keys, the home of the patrol 
boat’s namesake, the nesting site of 
those shy, delicately tinted, all-but- 
vanished birds of Florida Bay, the 
roseate spoonbills. 

The boat wound among keys. It 
churned over sandbars. Specially de- 
signed for such shallow-water work, 
the Spoonbill is twenty-four and a 
half feet long and has a draft of only 
slightly more than two feet. With its 
spinning propeller biting and goug- 
ing, it can force its way across shal- 
lows that would strand a larger or 
less powerful boat. Looking behind, I 
often could see the course of our 
winding trail marked by mud stirred 
up by the propeller blades. For a 
long distance, these snake-like paths 
extended across the green water. 

We were a quarter of a mile from 
Nest Keys when I caught sight of my 
first roseate spoonbill. A gorgeously 
colored adult, it lifted above the man- 
groves and began to circle over the 
islands. Another joined it and another 
until eight of the rose-pink birds were 
wheeling, on four-foot wings, against 
the background of a cloud-filled sky. 
Shy and uneasy, they spiraled away 
from us as we drew nearer. A couple 
of hundred yards from the nearest 
wall of tangled mangroves, Eifler 
dropped anchor. We pulled in the 
tender and rowed toward the keys. 

The roots of the mangroves, white- 
washed by the droppings of the birds, 
formed an almost impenetrable laby- 
rinth. In crotches a dozen feet or more 
above the steaming mud of the key- 
bottom, platform nests formed of 
sticks stood out as white clusters 
against the dark green of the upper 
foliage. On each of these platforms, 
young spoonbills had hatched from 
greenish-white eggs marked with shad- 
ings of brown. From the beginning, 
these youngsters, in their coats of 
whitish down, had possessed the curi- 


ously flattened and spoon-shaped bills 
that give the birds their name. By the 
time they reached their full growth, 
those bills would be half a foot long 
and a third as wide across their widest 
section. 

Through our glasses, a little later, 
we were able to observe the manner 
in which these flattened bills are used 
in feeding. A dozen or more of the 
birds, after their first alarm, settled 
down in the shallow water to the 
southwest of the keys. A peculiarity of 
the roseate spoonbills in Florida Bay 
is that they nest only on keys that 
have feeding shallows extending to 
the southwest. Floating in the small 
boat, we drifted toward the spoon- 
bills. We could see the birds dip their 
heads, push their bills into the mud 


and water and then swing them from 
side to side, straining the mud 
through the broadened end of the 
bill. A sensitive knob, or sensory or- 
gan, at the tip tells the bird when it 
has found a crustacean or other edible 
object. Its menu includes shrimps, 
prawns, snails, killifishes and various 
minnows, bits of plants and water in- 
sects. 

Among the feeders on the flats, we 
saw three white birds. They were im- 
mature spoonbills. Only on reaching 
maturity would they attain their col- 
ored plumage. Watching one of these 
white birds, I saw it wait beside an 
adult while the older bird swung its 
head industriously and then lifted its 
dripping bill from the water. Imme- 
diately, the young spoonbill began 
bobbing its head, begging for food. 
The adult opened its bill and the 
youngster inserted its bill at right 
angles and moved it back and forth 
by swinging its head as though feed- 
ing in the water. 

While we watched, other spoonbills 
alighted among the feeders. At one 
time, more than thirty were scattered 
across the shallows. They would lift 
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their heads occasionally to study our 
approach. Then they would go on 
feeding. This sight was a familiar one 
for Eifler. He has had a front-row seat 
in watching the comeback of this spe- 
cies. Shy in character and persecuted 
for decades, it had all but disappeared 
in the area when protection gave it a 
new chance for survival. Where but a 
few seasons before, Eifler had seen 
only three pairs of “pinks” nesting 
and rearing their young, he was now 
seeing a single year adding something 
like forty new members to the grow- 
ing flock. An understanding of the 
problems connected with the welfare 
of the spoonbill has been greatly 
aided by the work of Robert P. Allen. 
When we passed Bottlepoint Key, 
some miles away, we saw the green- 
painted laboratory, looking like a 
steam-shovel on stilts, where he car- 
ried on the exhaustive researches 
which are recorded in his monograph, 
“The Roseate Spoonbill.” 

Naturalists have observed that each 
species of wild creature has what is 
called its individual “flight distance.” 
That is the distance it permits an 
enemy or an unknown creature to ap- 
proach before it takes flight. The 
flight distance of the spoonbill is far 
greater than that of most of the other 
birds of the shallows. We were almost 
an eighth of a mile away when all the 
birds flapped into the air. In strag- 
gling lines, with necks outstretched 
and feet trailing behind them, thirty- 
three spoonbills swept in a wide circle 
over the mangrove islands. Wheeling 
thus, in the sunshine, the rose-tinted 
birds seemed transformed into crea- 
tures of another world, far removed 
from the mud-grubbing of the shal 
lows. The delicate pink of their plum. 
age suggested the tinting of a cumulus 
cloud at sunset. 


Photographs by Edwin Way Teale 


Above, hurricane-killed mangroves. In cen- 
ter, Warden Eifler is shown peering into 
a cormorant’s nest. Below, dildo cactus. 
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We rowed back to the patrol boat 
and started the engine. The birds con- 
tinued to circle as we headed south. 
Sometimes, Eifler told me, the spoon- 
bills take advantage of rising air cur- 
rents. On almost motionless wings, 
they spiral upward, soaring—appar- 
ently for the fun of it—high into the 
sky. The birds had coasted down and 
were feeding once more on the shal- 
lows when we passed from view. 

During the next two days, more 
than a hundred miles of green water 
slipped beneath the keel of the Spoon- 
bill. We wound endlessly among man- 
grove-matted keys. We labored across 
an interminable succession of sand- 
bars. Around us, circled gulls and 
terns. Brown pelicans plunged into 
the water with great explosions of 
white spray and herons of many kinds 
fished silently on the bars and shal- 
lows. Once, shortly after dawn, we 
saw a small flock of white-crowned 
pigeons scudding from one key to an- 
other. In the days of the Key West 
Wreckers, the squabs of these pigeons 
were much in demand. From long 
persecution, the birds have become 
extremely wary and shy. 

Although the Wreckers have long 
since disappeared from among the 
keys, they have left their imprint on 
the staid government maps which 
Eifler consulted from time to time. 
Dotting these maps are colorful names 
made to order for pirate tales or sto- 
ries of buried treasure, such names 
as: Arsenic Bank, Derelict Key, Rams- 
horn Shoal, Whipspray Basin, Snake 
Bight, Black Betsy Keys, Bowlegs Cut, 
and Crocodile Dragover. The “croco- 
dile” in that latter name, by the way, 
is no flight of imagination. Nowhere 
else in North America, except in one 
small section of southern Florida, do 
crocodiles exist. Alligators are found 
in swamps throughout the South. But 
crocodiles, with long and _ slender 


snouts, live in the brackish water of 
this single area. 
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Karl Maslowski and Peter Koch 


Immature spoonbill in the shallows. 


As we worked south and west, the 
water became a little deeper. Crea- 
tures of the ocean appeared more fre- 
quently around us. Twice, a trio of 
porpoises looped out of the bay close 
beside the Spoonbill, their wet bodies 
gleaming in the sun during each arc 
above the water. Ballyhoo fish skipped 
along the surface as though they were 
flying. And once, with a great swirl- 
ing of water, a devilfish, like some 
immense and malevolent bat, ap- 
peared for an instant and then seemed 
to flap away into deeper water. 

The Bay of Florida, with its end- 
less miles of shallow water, is a vast, 
natural oceanarium. Looking straight 
down, you can see the sunny glens 
and seaweed forests where underwater 
creatures live. Here and there, we 
passed through narrow chasms or cuts 
in the marl of shoals. Through these 
openings, the water races swiftly at 
each turn of the tide, flowing first in 
one direction and then in the other. 
The rushing of this flood, like the ac- 
tion of a cross-cut saw, has cleared and 
deepened the channels. At the end of 
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Warden Eifler and young mangrove. 
As the plant develops, it keeps send- 
ing down additional stabilizing roots. 


such passageways, we often found 
great fish lying in wait for smaller fish 
while, like even greater fish, the white 
yachts of sportsmen anglers floated on 
the surface nearby. 

And, everywhere we went, our eyes 
were met by subtle variations in the 
green of the water. Shallows and chan- 
nels, seaweeds and currents, played 
their part in altering its hue. Against 
these lighter greens were massed the 
darker greens of the mangrove keys. 
We saw them in all sizes and shapes; 
in all stages of their development. We 
saw where single seedlings had taken 
root in shallows and where silt was 
building up around them. We saw 
where half a dozen young mangroves 
formed a cluster, each grasping the in- 
substantial support of the mud with 
many roots. Representing a still fur- 
ther advance, scores of well-estab- 
lished mangroves had branches and 


roots that interlaced and soil that was 
growing higher around them. They 
were able to withstand the waves of 
storms and were well on their way 


toward forming a permanent and 
stable key or island. 

We came to Dildo Key in the early 
afternoon when the tide was low. 
Eifler anchored the Spoonbill a good 
way off. For the key is protected by a 
kind of moat in reverse, by a far- 
stretching shoal so shallow that not 
even a rowboat can navigate it when 
the tide is out. Plowing knee-deep 
through the gray-white mud, we 
pushed the boat before us. Each time 
I pulled a foot free, the top of my 
canvas shoes ballooned out and the 
mud, filled with sharp fragments of 
broken seashells, was forced inside. 
The sunshine beat down on us from 
overhead and the glare reflected up 
from below with almost equal inten- 
sity. At every step, the mud sucked at 
our legs like glue. We struggled on 
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with the sweat running in rivulets 
inside our clothes. For three-quarters 
of a mile, the marine quagmire 
stretched before us. 

Every dozen yards or so, we would 
come to a stretch of solid footing and 
make rapid progress for several steps. 
Then we would plunge once more 
into the knee-deep mud. Twice, I lost 
my balance and sprawled in the mud 
and water. Half-way to the island, we 
stopped, panting, and Eifller chopped 
open a ripe coconut in the boat. At 
the time, I was sure that the juice of 
that coconut—lukewarm though it was 
—saved my life. 

It may have been the effect of the 
coconut juice, but shortly afterwards 
I was struck by a cheering thought. 
Bad as the mud was, I was being 
spared the torment of the insects that 
would come in a later season. I re- 
called how “blind” mosquitoes had 
gathered around Audubon in such 
numbers during his visit to the keys 
that when he closed his journal, after 
making an entry, the bodies of 100 
insects were crushed between the 
pages. Thomas Barbour tells of seeing 
a raccoon walking along the shore of 
a key so beset by a cloud of mosqui- 


toes that at times the animal was al- 
most completely hidden from sight— 
only its nose and tail were visible. 
Imagining what it would feel like to 
undergo such an attack while labor- 
ing through the mud made the mud 
alone seem comparatively easy to en- 
dure. Eifler’s discovery, while I was 
with him, that ants had made a nest 
inside his folding camera indicated 
what might be expected when the in- 
sect hordes appeared in force. 

With such comforting thoughts 
speeding me on my way, I floundered 
ahead. In time, the purgatory of mud 
came to an end. We pushed the nose 
of the boat up into a tangled wall of 
dead trees—the island’s second line of 
defense—and paused to regain our 
wind. All around us rose a giant’s 
windrow of dry and twisted branches. 
Beyond this barricade of hurricane- 
wreckage, we fell victim to more mud, 
this time a stretch of black glue al- 
most as tenacious as the tar of the 
La Brea Pit. But this torment was of 
short duration. And beyond, with all 
the island’s fortifications passed, we 
entered the wild beauty of its interior. 

Strange tropical plants, shrubs, and 
trees, many of them growths I had 
never seen before, rose from the 
ground around us. Wiry grass lay in 
thick carpets between immense 
mounds of interlacing vines and 
brambles. Polished and gray from 
weathering, the giant stubs of long- 
dead trees rose here and there above 
the tangle of the undergrowth. And, 
everywhere I looked, I could see cacti. 
There were low, dense clusters of the 
flat-leaved opunta and, thrusting 
above the vine-masses and the lower 
vegetation, there were the high, 
slender, curving swords of the “dildo” 
cactus of the Spaniards. It is from this 
spiny plant that the island derives its 
name. 

If man had never set foot on it, that 
desolate island could have had no 
greater appearance of wildness. It was 


a natural Eden for the great birds 
of the bay. They rose in alarm ahead 
of us, uttering their hoarse complaints 
and alighting further on among the 
dead branches of hurricane-killed 
trees. Black Florida cormorants, with 
rapidly beating wings, and snowy 
giants that were great white herons, 
soaring and flapping with delibera- 
tion, ascended before us. We rounded 
one mountain of tangled vines and 
briars and saw a cormorant leap into 
the air and go beating off with gut- 
tural croaks like the sound of a bull- 
frog. Its nest, a hollow of sticks laid 
in the crotch of a low tree, hardly 
four feet from the ground, contained 
two eggs. As three or four eggs are 
usually laid by Florida cormorants, we 
concluded that housekeeping was just 
beginning in this nest. 

Other nests, each a mass of 
whitened sticks shining in the violent 
glare of the sunlight, stood out among 
the branches of the dead trees. I 
climbed twenty feet or so into the 
crotch of one polished tree trunk. 
From this vantage point, I could sur- 
vey the whole island. All across the 
open center of the key, the turbulence 
of the rank lower vegetation rolled 
like waves. Tangled trees, fringing the 
island, provided nesting sites for in- 
numerable birds. I could see birds 
everywhere flying, alighting, taking 
off, wheeling, flapping from tree to 
tree, filling the air with their cries. 

While we were investigating the 
island, the tide was coming in. In- 
stead of floundering through the mud 
and pushing the boat before us, we 
were able to row to the anchored 
launch. There, looking back over the 
stern of the Spoonbill, I watched 
Dildo the Untamed sink closer to the 
water as we swung in a great half cir- 
cle to the north and the east. The low 
island became a smudge-like line on 
the horizon and then disappeared al- 
together in the shimmer of the sun 
along the water. 


“Deacon” by James B. Young 


Friend of Mine 


F it hadn’t been for the second 

World War, I should never have 
known Deacon. In fact, when we first 
met, Deacon didn’t have a name. It 
was only after I had seen him shuffling 
along the floor that I realized how 
well the name suited him. 

Did you ever see an owl walk? Well, 
it’s a sight to behold. The first time I 
saw Deacon walk was when I put a 
live crayfish on the floor in front of 
him. He had never seen one before 
and from his perch on the clothes 
hamper he stared at it with big limpid 
blue eyes and swung his head back 
and forth in great excitement. The 
crayfish began crawling toward the 
wall. Deacon hopped up and down 
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and stared and stared. What in the 
world was that thing? 

Finally he could stand it no longer. 
He jumped down beside it and 
stretched an inquisitive claw. The 
crayfish, in self defense, drew back and 
nipped him. Deacon jumped and 
blinked his eyes. The crayfish re- 
treated, pinchers still raised. Five feet, 
ten feet. . . . Deacon looked up at me 
and gave his shrill baby cry of hunger. 

“Go get him, boy,” I urged. 

Fifteen feet . . . the crayfish had 
almost reached the wall when Deacon 
suddenly came to life. Across the floor 
he hobbled and, with both feet, 
pounced on the luckless crustacean. 
That was the end of Mr. Crayfish but 


the beginning of a nick-name, for, as 
I watched the owl hobble along, his 
wings drooped, his round, fuzzy gray- 
ish head slightly bowed, he reminded 
me of an old colored Deacon hurrying 
to prayer-meeting. 

Deacon was a northern barred owl 
and he came from a nest in an old 
sycamore tree on the banks of the 
Ohio River in Kentucky near Louis- 
ville. The Government was clearing 
a range where the big Naval rifles, 
made in Louisville, could be shot and 
tested, so down came the sycamore, 
and Deacon and his two brothers be- 
came war refugees. The two brothers 
were claimed by a workman and the 
foreman presented me with Deacon. 

He was, I should judge, about three 
weeks old. He was still very much a 
baby and readily ate a mixture of 
hamburger and patented baby food 
out of a spoon. It was amazing to see 
how alert he was to everything about 
him. Many people think owls cannot 
see in the day-time. Of course, they are 
wrong, for Deacon saw everything and 
everybody and many minute things 
that I, with less powerful sight, could 
not see. When excited, he was really 
worth watching! He’d gaze at the raft- 
ers of the garage and all of a sudden, 
his head would begin to swing back 
and forth and he'd half raise his 
wings in anticipation. It was a rather 
terrifying sight but, for the life of me, 
I could never discover what he was 
seeing. Perhaps an ant or a small bug 
—something too small for me to no- 
tice. After all, on dark nights he’d 
have to hunt through the woods for 
mice and that required eyes more 
powerful than we humans could ever 
possess. 

His eyes were really a_ beautiful 
color, sort of Maxfield Parrish blue, 
and when I scratched the base of his 
bill, he showed his contentment by 
closing both pairs of eye-lids. Some- 
times he would only close the inner 
lids (the nictitating membrane) but 


when he was really contented he 
would close both—most demurely. 

I kept Deacon for three weeks. You 
see, I am a bird bander and after I 
had banded Deacon the thing I 
wanted most was to make sure that he 
would be able to get along by him- 
self. No bander ever wants to harm a 
bird in any way. To the contrary, af- 
ter he has banded one, he wants it in 
the best of health so that the final 
record will represent the life span of 
a bird that is uninjured and un- 
harmed and who is as Nature in- 
tended him to be. 

And I was glad to have kept Deacon 
so long and to have had the privilege 
of knowing him so intimately. Many 
people think of owls as omens of ill- 
will and associate them with witches 
and the like. Ever since the beginning 
of time it has been thus, and the idea 
seemed to be to kill every owl that 
could be found. 

But today we realize that owls are 
pretty decent birds after all; that 
Nature, with her infinite wisdom, has 
placed them on earth to perform cer- 
tain duties. Even today we do not 
know all about this subject but we do 
know that birds have little choice in 
what they do. 

For instance, Deacon would have 
passed up a ham sandwich for that 
crayfish, not because he liked one bet- 
ter than the other (he had tasted 
neither) but because Nature gave him 
the instinct and desire to go after the 
moving object. See what I mean? In 
other words, there are no good birds, 
no bad birds, One should be inter- 
ested in them all and sympathetic 
with their function in nature. 

I found Deacon to be like most ba- 
bies, always hungry, always willing to 
be petted and always watching every- 
thing that went on. Every evening he 
had a drink of water from a china 
cup and it was amusing to watch the 
solemn way he would throw back his 
head, close his eyes, and swallow. One 
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warm night the feel of the cool water 
must have aroused a group of instinc- 
tive reactions in him and he suddenly 
went through all the motions of bath- 
ing exactly as a pigeon or any other 
bird bathes. 

He had three different calls. One 
was a hissing sound like the mild es- 
caping of steam. This was his typical 
baby cry, especially when he was 
hungry. The second call was a sort of 
musical gargle. I’d hear this when I 
would pick him up to carry him from 
his cage to the garage. And last, when 
he was well fed and in an expansive 
mood—or after I had tickled his nose 
a little—he would close his eyes and 
give a little throatlike warble as if to 
tell me how wonderful it was. 

He grew considerably while I kept 
him, his bill particularly. By the time 
I released him it was powerful-looking 
and horn color, tinged with a green- 
ish hue. At the base, a great number 
of stiff bristles pointed outward. This, 
I should judge, was Nature’s way of 
protecting his nostrils from becoming 
clogged. He grew to be about fifteen 
inches high and his feathers were 
many shades of gray and brown. His 
long wing feathers were barred with 
white. 

I have always wondered why owls 
seem to stare at you. It was only after 
I had kept Deacon for a week or so 
that I realized that his eyes were fixed 
in the sockets; that he could not 
glance sidewise even if he wanted to. 
So it wasn’t so unnerving to have Dea- 
con look a hole through me after I 
realized that there wasn’t any other 
way that he could look. 

Finally came the day when I real- 
ized that Deacon must start out for 
himself. So I stuffed him full of good, 
fresh meat and, at dusk, took him out 
to a heavily wooded ravine. Placing 
him on a dead branch, I stepped back 
and watched. Up until then, his exist- 
ence had been bounded by brick walls, 
rafters and old automobile accessories. 
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Now, here were trees, grass, unlimited 
space with great pools of darkness and 
strange night sounds, none of which 
he had ever seen or heard. It was a 
new, wonderful, unbelievable world 
and Deacon was busy surveying it 
with his big eyes. 

It was growing dark rapidly and I 
knew I must leave. I reached up and 
chucked him under the chin. He made 
no effort to avoid me. Instead, he 
closed his eyes momentarily and 
shifted his grip on the limb. 

“Goodbye, old fellow,” I said and 
started off. 

When I looked again he was almost 
invisible in the gloom. But he wasn’t 
watching me. Instincts, thousands of 
years in the making, were gripping 
him now and he was busy looking 
over the world that was his. Before 
dawn, I knew he’d find himself, just as 
countless other baby owls had done 
many, many times before. So I wished 
him luck and walked away. 
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MPORTANT and fundamental in 
war, the message of your Society is 
cardinal and basic to the happiness 
and well-being of the people of this 
world in the peace with which we are 
now to be blessed. 

Your Society has a mission to speed 
the day of happy recognition of what 
intelligent, humane and wise use and 
avoidance of wastage of natural re- 
sources means in terms of public 
health, economic welfare, lack of men- 
tal strain and the development of that 
real, not elusive, security far sounder 
than that sought in mere terms of 
wages and costs, unemployment and 
old age benefits. 

There is work to do in the world. 
Your Society will strive to do more 
than its bit. Directors and staff will 
ever be grateful to the members for 
their loyal and unswerving support 
throughout the difficult years of the 
war period. Retrenchment and cau- 
tion here and there, yes, but on a 
broad front there has been progressive 
action throughout these trying times. 
Members would seem entitled to 
some pride in progress attained; the 
administration is not and never will 
be satisfied. 

The fort has been held and your 
Society has forged ahead. All of the 
more important sanctuary areas have 
been continuously and well guarded; 
progress has been made in promoting 
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Peace and progress * Audubon 
Wildlife Tours on Bull’s Island 
in December * Annual Confer- 
ence to be held October 21-24. 


the assumption of protective obliga- 
tions in strategic areas on the part of 
federal and state governments. The 
international field awaits much action. 
Resumption of negotiations may be 
anticipated as to United Nations’ 
agreements affecting seals, migratory 
birds and fish, whales, sea-lions and 
walruses; protection of the wildlife on 
the ravaged islands of the southwest 
Pacific will surely receive attention. 
With some confidence we may now 
look forward to the execution of 
agreements on such matters as elimi- 
nation of oil pollution on the high 
seas, blocked in the late ’20s by the 
actions of Germany and Japan. 

On our home front we anticipate a 
vast spread of public understanding 
of what an intelligent interest in, and 
proper recreational use of, the great 
outdoors can mean in terms of worth- 
whileness and enjoyment of life. Your 
Society and other agencies promoting 
appreciation of nature and the knowl- 
edge of its meaning to man have set 
the ball rolling. The 150,000 indi- 
viduals, more or less, now members 
of the National Audubon Society, its 
branches and affiliates, would seem to 
be but a tiny forerunner of the crowds 
that will rally to the conservation ban- 
ner in the coming days of peace. 
EXPANSION, IN SPITE OF WAR 

It is a heartening fact that the an- 
nual dues-paying membership of your 
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Visitors studying ducks on Bull’s Island, Charleston, S. C. 


Society has grown apace through the 
war years, though the figures are yet 
astonishingly small in relation to the 
total population of this great country. 
The greatest enrollment of children in 
Audubon Junior clubs since the ban- 
ner year of 1930 was experienced in 
the school year just ended. The in- 
crease in orders for all the tools that 
help create interest in nature and con- 
servation has more than taxed the 
facilities of our Service Department; 
inquiries and orders for bird houses, 
feeding stations, bird baths, na- 
ture books, binoculars, photographic 
equipment, pictures and informative 
leaflets, prints, colored bird cards, 
Christmas cards, calendars; our Photo 
and Film Department has_ been 
snowed under with requests for photo- 
graphs and slides both in color and 
black-and-white, not to mention mo- 
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tion-picture films. The demand is tre 
mendous; the supply of top-quality 
products far too limited. We hope 
this fall to announce that we can sup- 
ply for rental and sale a limited va- 
riety of top-quality 2 x 2 lantern slides 
in color, reproduced from _photo- 
graphs. More and more schools are 
equipped with projectors for the use 
of such slides. Here is an opportunity 
for service with almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities. 


AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS FORGE AHEAD 


During the war years a nation-wide 


lecture program was inaugurated, 
which we have chosen to call “Audu- 
bon Screen Tours.” The best of the 
nation’s nature lecturers, with the 
best available color motion-picture 
films of wildlife and American scenery, 
are scheduled for the coming season 


in 4g of the principal cities of the 
United States and in Canada. Here 
again, the limitation is not in the 
demand for such services but in the 
availability of lecturers and films of 
best quality in sufficient quantity. Let 
us hope that five years from now there 
will not be a principal city in this 
country that does not enjoy Audubon 
Screen Tours each season, enabling a 
cross section of its public—rich and 
poor—man, woman and child—to par- 
ticipate at first hand, so to speak, in 
visits to the wildlife sanctuaries and 
scenes of greatest natural splendor. 


NATURE CAMP AND WILDLIFE 
TOURS TO RESUME 

In 1942, the Audubon Nature Cen- 
ter at Greenwich, Connecticut, was 
launched on a promising career. It is 
reasonable to expect that the idea in- 
herent in the conduct of this Center 
will rapidly appeal to people in many 
communities and that they will take 
it up and establish comparable ven- 
tures to render valuable educational 
service to their towns and cities. 

The abandonment of war restric- 
tions of one kind or anoher will per- 
mit the assured re-opening in the 
summer of 1946 of the Audubon Na- 
ture Camp in Maine, which over 1400 
different individuals from 38 states 
and 4 provinces of Canada attended 
in the seven summers of operation 
from 1936 to 1942. We look forward 
to being able to tell you that the same 
fine staff that manned the Camp in 
prior years will enthusiastically return 
in 1946. 

With gasoline unrestricted and 
early promise of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities and supply of rubber 
tires, we confidently expect to be able 
to resume the popular Audubon Wild- 
life Tours by boat and station wagon 
in areas where your Society or the 
federal or state governments maintain 
wildlife sanctuaries. In December of 
this year there will be a limited num- 


ber of tours to Bull’s Island and in 
and about Charleston, South Carolina, 
under the expert and kindly guidance 
of Alexander Sprunt. 


OCTOBER CONFERENCE 


Throughout recent years there has 
been a growth in the establishment of 
branch organizations; closer and bet- 
ter relations with affiliated clubs. At 
the forthcoming meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Society in October, a day 
will be set aside for a meeting with 
the staff of the official representatives 
of branches and affiliates. Your So- 
ciety’s directors and officers want to 
know in what way your Society can 
help strengthen the prestige and in- 
fluence of its friends, and wishes to 
strive within the limits of its financial 
resources and commitments to do all 
that it feasibly can to assist. 


“ROCK OF GIBRALTAR” 


Last but not least, the financial 
strength of your Society has never 
been as great as it is today. The liquid- 
atable value of the investments in its 
endowment funds is at a far new high 
and not only reflects the growth of 
values in our country but the dis- 
cretion and wisdom of our investment 
counsel and those directors who have 
been and now are members of the 
Investment Committee. With the 
growth of activities on a nation-wide 
scale, the demand for more funds in- 
creases annually and the income from 
the endowment funds covers but 
roughly a quarter of your Society’s 
annual expenditure budget. They are, 
nevertheless, a “Rock of Gibraltar” 
and an assurance of relative perma- 
nency in an impermanent world. 


DDT—CAUTION! 

Scientific observation of sprayings 
of the new insecticide, DDT, in di- 
verse solutions and combinations, has 
produced valuable data that will be 
incorporated in official report, which 
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we have been assured is to be made 
available at about the time you read 
this column. It can be said that spray- 
ings involving a certain density of 
solution per acre will kill the birds 
and most other wildlife, let alone the 
insects. On the other hand, there are 
indications that weak solutions may 
not affect birds and mammals, and 
only a few insects, including the par- 
ticular target in a localized area. 
There is much yet to be learned 
and the many positive and appealing 
articles appearing widely in the press 
are exceedingly unfortunate in that 
they may seriously mislead the public. 
Probably the best protection against 
widespread damaging use of this new 
chemical is the recognition on the 
part of scientists and government of- 
ficials that its use is full of dangers, 
especially in the upsetting of Nature’s 
balance and consequent adverse effects 
upon mankind. It is reasonable to an- 
ticipate then that its use will, in most 
cases, outside of private homes and 
buildings, be carefully controlled. 
An illustration of damaging use 
was supplied in early August when 
the Navy sprayed a considerable acre- 
age on a narrow strip of barrier beach 
just north of Barnegat Inlet, N. J. 
This was apparently done for no bet- 
ter reason than the comfort of the 
dozen or so Navy personnel then liv- 
ing there engaged in certain experi- 
mentation for war purposes. The in- 
sects, mosquitoes and flies of course 
included, seemed to have been thor- 
oughly eliminated for a period of a 
few days, after which they returned 
in numbers. Insect-eating birdlife, 
while apparently not directly killed 
because of the weakness of the solu- 
tion used, disappeared from the area 
with the demise of its food supply. 
The sand fleas on the beaches disap- 
peared and with them the sandpipers 
and plovers. Right after the spraying, 
amazingly large quantities of small 
fish, some 75,000 up to 514 inches in 
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length, were found dead along the 
sprayed shores. Doubtless numerous 
other such instances will occur but it 
behooves those who appreciate the 
value of wildlife to give due weight 
to the possible advantages of wisely 
controlled use of this new chemical. 
We trust that through our participa- 
tion in the official investigations this 
year, and our conversations with the 
officials of governmental bodies, your 
Society may be a measurable factor in 
bringing about desirable exercise of 
caution and formulation of wise regu- 
lations for controlled use. 


BIG WHITE CRANE—WHERE IS 
YOUR NEST? 

Curator Fred G. Bard of The Pro- 
vincial Museum, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, has been speeding over the pre- 
sumed breeding grounds of the 
whooping crane in northwest Canada 
in search of confirmation of a this- 
year’s nesting site. We have no good 
news yet, but he has been so actively 
in the field that communications have 
been few and far between. We shall 
ever be greatly indebted to many 
friends and willing cooperators in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
who generously contributed time and 
effort in publicizing over the radio, in 
the press, through their own maga- 
zines and papers, the interest of your 
Society and the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service in locating nesting grounds 
of this rare and nearly extinct crane 
and in the taking of steps to further 
the chances of its survival. 


LIVING MEMORIAL 


The magnificent primeval forest of 
redwoods along the Smith River in 
Del Norte County, California, is part 
of the “National Tribute Grove’”’ pro- 
ject. Many of the giant redwoods 
which will be saved within this grove 
have stood for 2,000 years and more. 
They are the tallest of all trees. The 
proposal to create this fitting tribute 


to those who have participated in 
World War II was made by the Gar- 
den Club of America to the Save-the- 
Redwoods League. The eternal grati- 
tude of the nation eternally expressed 
is to be symbolized in the National 
Tribute Grove established and _ pre- 
served in honor of the men and wom- 
en in our armed services in the pres- 
ent war. Each donor is privileged to 
have the name or names of those hon- 
ored inscribed in a permanent record 
—a Golden Book—to be enshrined 
both in Washington, D. C. and in 
California. Your Society is in hearty 
accord with the purposes of this pro- 
ject and encourages interested readers 
to contribute toward the establish- 
ment of this Grove through the 
treasurer of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League, 250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. 


UP AND DOWN WITH THE WATERFOWL 


The waterfowl hunting regulations 
for the 1945 season were announced in 


A moment of relaxation during last year’s “Open 
House” at the Audubon Nature Center. A group 
of visitors pause for a cup of steaming coffee. 


mid-August. There is very little 
change. The inventory taken in Jan- 
uary of last winter revealed, for what- 
ever reasons, a substantial decline in 
total numbers of waterfowl. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service is inclined to be- 
lieve that this was in measurable part 
due to increased disruptions in the 
usual list of personnel involved in the 
taking of the inventory and the in- 
creased restrictions on transportation. 
Nevertheless, it would appear that a 
definite declining trend of waterfowl 
population has appeared and _ that 
great caution should be taken to avoid 
any further liberalization of hunting 
privileges at this time, and to be pre- 
pared to institute further restrictions 
promptly in the event a declining 
trend is confirmed as of next winter. 

A year ago there was a new provi- 
sion permitting the taking of 15 ducks 
a day where five or more mallards, 
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widgeons or pintails were included in 
the bag, these being the three most 
abundant species on a continental 
basis. This year this liberalization has 
been eliminated and the limit now 
stands at 10 ducks a day, of which 
only one may be a wood duck, except 
in Massachusetts and North Dakota, 
(those states having wisely provided 
for complete closed seasons on that 
species). 


“DECOY” YOUR SENATOR! 

The principal effort this year to 
bring pressure on the federal govern- 
ment for further liberalization has 
been reflected in bills introduced in 
Congress to permit the legal use of 
live decoys. S. 518, introduced by Sen- 
ator Lucas of Illinois, was reported 
out favorably this summer by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. At this writing (August) it 
has not yet come to a vote on the floor 
of the Senate but may do so at any 
time after Congress reconvenes. We 
urge you to write to your home-state 
Senators in Washington and advise 
them of your views on this potential 
legislation. It would certainly seem 
that in a year in which the official rec- 
ords show a decline in total waterfowl 
population, it would be far from rea- 
sonable to legalize the use of a device 
designed to increase the total kill. It 
also seems fundamentally unsound to 
establish procedure whereby Congress 
would attempt to legislate on water- 
fowl hunting regulations, which, un- 
der the provisions of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act of 1918, have been 
handled by federal officials whose duty 
it is to keep informed upon the basic 
factors. 

The companion bill, H.R. 2081, in- 
troduced by Mr. Simpson of Illinois, 
was referred to the House Committee 
on Agriculture (Chairman, Mr. John 
W. Flanagan, Jr., of Virginia). This 
Committee has not yet acted on this 
bill (now August) and it would be 
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well for you to advise its Chairman 
of your views. The greatest pressure 
for the legalization of the use of live 
decoys appears to have been coming 
from the states of Missouri, Illinois 
and Maryland. It would therefore be 
of special value were voting citizens 
of those states to express their views 
on this potential legislation to their 
Senators and _ Representatives in 
Washington, D. C., and to the Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. It goes without saying that 
both bills are opposed by the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and there. 
fore, per se, by the Department of the 
Interior. 


RED LETTER DAYS—OCTOBER 21-24! 


Early prospect of removal of restric- 
tions on transportation gives promise 
of large attendance at the forty-first 
annual meeting of the members of this 
Society to be held in New York City 
October 21-24, 1945. Programs for the 
event are to be distributed by mail to 
all members early in October, if not 
sooner. On Sunday, the gist, there 
will be a gathering at the Audubon 
Nature Center at Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, with guided trips on the Na- 
ture Trails, a motion-picture show in 
the Nature Museum and opportunity 
to observe the development of new 
facilities for the feeding and recrea- 
tion of enrolled units of 50 students 
per session, as contrasted with the ca- 
pacity of present facilities of not more 
than 20 such students. Within the fol- 
lowing year it is hoped it may prove 
feasible to develop new dormitory fa- 
cilities, with adjoining small staff- 
house units, such that the Center can 
comfortably lodge 50 students per ses- 
sion. The four two-week sessions of 
the 1945 summer season were well at- 
tended, and with the advent of peace 
a principal problem at the Center is 
doubtless going to be how to handle 
the great number of visitors who will 
roll in on unrestricted rubber and gas. 


Allan D. Cruickshank 


Massachusetts and North Dakota have provided for closed seasons on the wood duck. 


Monday morning and afternoon, 
the g2nd, and Tuesday afternoon, the 
23rd, will probably be devoted to dis- 
cussion of the use and need of re- 
straint in the spraying of DDT and 
of the whooping crane project. 

Dr. Pettingill, Audubon Research 
Fellow on the crane project begin- 
ning September 15th last, and repre- 
sentatives of our collaborators, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, will be pres- 
ent to participate, and Mr. Kubichek 
has kindly agreed to loan his color 
motion-pictures of the cranes taken at 
the Aransas Refuge in Texas. 

The DDT session will be partici- 
pated in by officials of the federal 
entomological and wildlife bureaus 
and of the public health depart- 
ments, park and mosquito control 
commissions, etc. This meeting ought 
to be a humdinger for liveliness and 
public interest. On Monday evening 
there will be a fine color motion-pic- 


ture show, featured by presentation by 
our own Bert Harwell of his newest 
and latest Trans-America films. Busi- 
ness meeting of members, with reports 
of activities by members of the staff, 
will be on Tuesday morning, the 
2grd, and the dinner as usual in the 
banquet hall of the Roosevelt Hotel 
on Tuesday evening, with feature mo- 
tion picture film and other entertain- 
ment, including the introduction of 
wardens from the southern states. 
While this may terminate the mecting 
for many in attendance, those who 
officially represent branches and _ af- 
filiated clubs may look forward to a 
day of unhurried discussion with the 
assembled staff of your Society on 
Wednesday, the 24th, at Audubon 
House. You will be our guests at 
luncheon that day. This program 
promises much of interest, value, and 
a social good time, to all members and 
friends of the Society who attend. 
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The 


NATURE of THINGS 


Comments on the new 


Nature Literature — 


By Richard H. Pough 


CONSERVATION 


EXTINCT AND VANISHING MAMMALS OF 
rHE OLD WORLD 

By Francis Harper, American Committee for In- 

ternational Wildlife Protection, N. Y. Zoological 

Park, New York 60, N. Y., 1945. 64 X 9% inches, 

850 pages, 68 figures. $5.00. 

rhis is a companion volume to Glover M. Allen’s 
“Extinct and Vanishing Mammals of the Western 
Hemisphere” ($4.50) which appeared in 1942. To- 
gether they cover 106 species or races of land and 
aquatic mammals which have become extinct in the 
past 2000 years (71 of them in the last century) 
plus more than 600 others whose present status is 
unsatisfactory. The mammals are taken up one by 
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One in systematic order and where several races are 
involved each is discussed separately. Following a 
few descriptive lines about each one the balance of 
the material consists of quotations concerning its 
past and present status in the various parts of its 
range. 

Mr. Harper has taken pains to present all the in- 
formation he could obtain about the adverse factors 
which seem to threaten the future of each species. 
All in all a very interesting book for any one who 
is interested in world conservation problems. These 
volumes make clear what a critical conservation 
problem the larger mammals as a group present to 
those who hope that some part at least of our pres- 
ent fauna may continue to exist for the enjoyment 
of future generations. 


GUIDES 


BIRDS OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC OCEAN 


By Thomas M. Blackman, Tongg Publishing Co., 
Honolulu 5, Hawaii, 1944. 6 x 914 inches, 70 
pages, 8 color plates, photographs. $3.00. 

This book covers the oceanic birds plus the shore 
birds, which occure from 30° N. to 3o° S. and from 
the Hawaiian and Tuamotu Islands west to the 
Bonins and Carolines. The groups included are the 
albatrosses, shearwaters, petrels, boobies, frigate- 
birds, tropic-birds, terns and shorebirds. Each group 
is briefly discussed and then each species taken up 
in detail. In some cases all that is given is a brief 
description of the bird’s appearance and range. In 
others, Mr. Blackman goes into considerable detail 
concerning their migration, feeding habits, breeding 
and present status. 


HAWAIIAN FISHES 


By S. W. Tinker, Tongg Publishing Co., Honolulu 
5, Hawaii, 1944. 6 x 914 inches, 404 pages, 8 color 
plates, 500 black & whites. $3.50. 

This guide covers the some 700 salt and fresh 
water fish of the Hawaiian Islands area. The neces- 
sarily short text on each species covers the general 
color, diagnostic characters, size and local distribu- 
tion as well as general range. The black and white 
text illustrations are full page width and very satis- 
factory. A useful book on a very interesting fish 
fauna which is almost wholly East Indian in char- 
acter. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


MODERN BIRD STUDY 

By Ludlow Griscom, Harvard University Press, 

Cambridge, Mass., 1945. 51% x 734 inches, 196 

pages, 15 photographs, 8 maps. $2.50. 

One has only to read Mr. Griscom’s interesting 
book to understand why ornithology has had sucha 
wide popular appeal as a hobby. He tells briefly the 
history of field ornithology from the shotgun, egg- 
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collecting days to the present intensive study of the 
living bird. A background of years of field work 
makes it possible for Mr. Griscom to illustrate his 
discussion of the intelligence, capacity and adapta- 
bility of birds with such a wealth of factual and 
anecdotal detail that it reads as easily as a novel. 
The facts concerning the still mysterious phenomena 
of bird migration are very well presented and the 
various theories which have been adavnced to ac- 
count for it, are reviewed in the light of the most 
advanced findings of field ornithology. In the last 
part of the book, Mr. Griscom presents for the first 
time a brief popular outline of the salient facts 
concerning the pattern of bird distribution in the 
Western Hemisphere. To get the most out of this 
last section the reader will, of course, need a gen- 
eral knowledge of American birds and their family 
relationships. 


WOODCOCK 

By J. A. Knight, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 

N. Y., 1944. 5Y4 x 84 inches, 161 pages, 5 color 

plates, 11 photographs. $4.00. 

About half the book deals with woodcock hunting 
and half with the bird itself. As a popular game 
bird of not too satisfactory status the woodcock has 
been the subject of much research in recent years. 
Mr. Knight has done a good job of boiling it down 
and setting forth the salient facts in a brief interest- 
ing form. In considering its future as a game bird, 
he should have made it a little clearer that much of 
the woodcock’s present habitat is on land which 
today reflects serious abuse by man during the past 
century. Land which under better land-use prac- 
tices will in time cease to be good woodcock habitat. 


ECOLOGY AND MANAGEMENT 


THE MOSQUITOES OF NEW JERSEY AND 
THEIR CONTROL 

By Thomas J. Headlee, Rutgers University Press, 

New Brunswick, N. J., 1945. 6 x 9VY% inches, 326 

pages, illustrated. $4.00. 

This book will be of great interest to every con- 
servationist who lives near the sea coast and is 
interested in the preservation of suitable habitats 
for ducks, rails, shorebirds and other marsh wildlife. 
New Jersey for 45 years has been a proving ground 
for mosquito control work and a large part of its 
296,000 acres of salt marsh has been drained. First, 
Dr. Headlee describes in detail the 37 species of 
mosquitoes which occur in the state. Adults and 
larval stages are both pictured and described and 
the habits and habitats of each one are covered in 
considerable detail. The section on control deals 
with the history, techniques, legal basis and results 
of the work in New Jersey. It is interesting to note 
that nowhere is any consideration given to the vast 
destruction of marsh and aquatic wildlife which 
this work has caused, although there is a whole 
chapter on how the mosquito control program has 
boosted real estate values. 


BIOGRAPHY 


SON OF THE WILDERNESS 


By L. M. Wolfe, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
N. Y., 1945. 6 x 834 inches, 380 pages, illustrated. 
$3.50. 

This is an excellent biography of John Muir. No 
more fervent apostle of conservation ever lived and 
America owes much of its fine conservation record 
in the matter of national parks to him. Those who 
know his almost mystical writings will enjoy this 
carefully-drawn picture of this man of many talents 
who found his greatest happiness and satisfaction in 
a life close to nature. 


POISON IVY AND POISON SUMAC 


By William M. Harlow, N. Y. State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., 1945. 534 x 9 inches, 20 
pages, illustrated, paper covers. 

A very useful booklet. The non-volatile poisonous 
oil “urushiol” found in the sticky resinous fluid 
which occurs in special canals in the bark, roots 
and stems is described. Contrary to popular belief 
the leaves and leaf hairs are devoid of poison and 
actual contact with resin from a broken canal is the 
only way one can be poisoned. The resin contain- 
ing the oil adheres very firmly and the poisonous 
oil is so stable that it is still poisonous a year after 
separation from the plant. As a result much poison- 
ing is by indirect contact with shoes, tools, golf 
balls, gloves and even a dog’s hair when these have 
rubbed against any crushed part of the poison-ivy 
plant. No advance treatment of the skin is known to 
be effective and only a 10% potassium permanga- 
nate sojution in not more than 10 minutes following 
contact was found to do much good afterward. 
Fluid from the blisters has been found non-toxic 
and incapable of causing eruptions. So-called im- 
mune persons have simply never been sensitized by 
an initial heavy dose. Once sensitized, the oil in 
dilutions as great as 1 part in a million can cause 
poisoning. Thus any oily material on the skin 
spreads it and one can easily get it all over one’s 
body in the 24 to 48 hours before symptoms appear. 


MANUALS 


ILLUSTRATED FLORA OF THE 
PACIFIC STATES, VOL. II. 

By LeRoy Adams, Stanford University Press, Palo 

Alto, Calif., 1944. 714 x 11 inches, 653 pages, 1663 

figures. $7.50. 

This is the second volume of Professor Adams’ 
monumental work on the native plant life of the 
Pacific coast which will eventually run to 4 volumes. 
The format and treatment suggest Britton and 
Brown’s 3-volume illustrated flora and some of the 
figures are from that book. The excellent line draw- 
ings are printed in groups of g to a page and every 
species is illustrated. This volume covers 36 families 
from the Buckwheats to Kramerias. 
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BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


Our stock of the following magazines has been ex- 
hausted. If you have copies which you do not want, 
we shall appreciate having them returned to us. 


S.0.S. May-June and July-August 1945 


Jan.-Feb. 1945 Nov.-Dec. 1943 
May-June 1944 Jan.-Feb. 1942 
Sept.-Oct. 1944 Mar.-Apr. 1942 
Jan.-Feb. 1943 Sept.-Oct. 1942 
Mar.-Apr. 1943 Nov.-Dec. 1941 


Jan,-Feb. 1940 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Reprints Available 


OUT OF THE GRAY MIST. 8 pp. 10¢ 
By Carl W. Buchheister. The life cycle history 
and conservation of the Leach’s Petrel. 


SNOBBER-SPARROW DE LUXE. 8 pp. 10¢ 
By Edwin Way Teale. A human interest story 
about a city boy and his pet English sparrow. 
THE GREAT COMPANIONS OF NATURE 
LITERATURE. 4 pp. 5 

A 100 volume nature library selected by Edwin 
Way Teale. 

DEER TROUBLE. 8 pp. 5¢ 

By Dave Cook. This discussion of the white-tail 


deer in the Northeast points up a challenging con- 
servation problem. 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL BIRD SANCTUARY 
By John H. Baker. The story of our 12-acre song- 
bird sanctuary at Oyster Bay, Long Island. 8 pp. 5¢ 
RESCUING AN ISLAND. 8 pp. 10¢ 

By Millicent Todd Bingham. The story behind the 
story of the Audubon Nature Camp on Hog Island, 
in Maine. 

LAND USE AND DEMOCRACY. 8&8 pp. 5¢ 
By Aldo Leopold. 


IS IT WISE POLICY TO INTRODUCE EXOTIC 
GAME BIRDS. By Ralph T. King. 20 pp. 15¢ 
NATIONAL 


AUDUBON SOCIETY 


George S. White & Co., Inc. 


116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Insurance Brokers 


Specializing in providing proper 
coverage and reducing costs for 
thousands of satisfied customers. 


Cameras and binoculars insured. 


LETTERS 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on a handsome, interesting and 
lively May-June issue. It is a particular pleasure to 
see our Department of Birds (Ernst Mayr) again 
represented in your organ of civilization. The num. 
ber is well balanced from cover to cover, and our 
president has cracked a broad smile with his 
“Mutiny on the Bounty.” 

I examined myself, with customary honesty, by 
the test on page 150 and was greatly annoyed to 
be stumped by question 15. The others were all 
easy except question number 3, about which I want 
to raise a doubt. Where did the author of the 
test get her information that the woodcock can 
move the tip of its bill “from side to side?” 

I have a well-prepared woodcock’s skull, which 
from time to time I soak in water in order to 
illustrate the trick of the flexible bill-tip. As soon 
as the cartilaginous distal end has been softened 
as in life, one can cause it to curl into a hook 
by pressing the quadrate bones. In life this is 
accomplished by muscles of the cheek. 

However, the motion of the tip of the bill is in 
a vertical plane rather than from side to side. 
I am not prepared to state categorically that your 
question is incorrect, but what do you think? 

ROBERT CUSHMAN Murphy. 


New York City 
eee 


Here’s the answer as given by Olin Sewall Pet- 
tingill in his monograph, “The American Wood- 
cock” published in 1936 as one of the “Memoirs 
of the Boston Society of Natural History.” 

“The bill of the woodcock, while being long, 
perfectly straight, and slender, has two additional 
modifications for probing. 
It possesses many nerve end- 
ings which richly supply 
the membranous covering, 
making it very  sensilive. 
Thus it is able to feel in 
the ground and detect the 
presence of food that it can- 
not see. It possesses an intri- 
cate mechanism whereby the 
anterior third of the upper 
mandible may be raised, 
upon being inserted into the 
ground, in order to push 
away the soil from the tip 
of the beak and grasp the food.”—Ed. 


To the Editor: 

I have enjoyed the May-June issue more than 
any this year and liked especially the Sutton’s 
warbler piece. There is no doubt now in my 
mind but that it is a new bird. Living in the 
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South, I am near enough the coast to know that 
this warbler could not easily be distinguished from 
the many parula and yellow-throated warblers that 
are so numerous during migration. I hope that a 
nest will soon be found, for I think that would 
remove all doubt and definitely establish the Sut- 
ton’s as a new species. 

I am eighteen, and find nothing more refresh- 
ing for a tired mind than a good field trip. My 
hobby is collecting nests (after the birds leave 
them, of course) and I have 52 in my collection. 
I am especially interested in warbler nests and 
would like to trade a prairie warbler’s nest in ex- 
cellent condition for that of a black-throated blue 
or Blackburnian. 

Joun TRroTT, Jr. 

Box 16, New London, N. C. 

eee 
To the Editor: 

Aside from the ornithological interest in the 
Sutton’s warbler article, I enjoyed immensely the 
history attached to it in that it names towns and 
cities on the headwaters of the Potomac, and also 
three illustrious Virginians—Washington, Stuart 
and Lee. 

In the July-August issue, I particularly enjoyed 
“Bird Watchers” by Capt. Fink. 

W. Epwin MILLER. 

Richmond, Va. 

eee 
To the Editor: 

Let me congratulate you most enthusiastically for 
the splendid magazine and the interesting and edu- 
cational articles which have appeared in your 
last two numbers. I have been a subscriber for a 
short while, and look forward to receiving all fu- 
ture copies. 

Let’s see more illustrations by those splendid 
artists, George Sutton and J. Gordon Irving. 

WESLEY PEACOCK, JR. 

San Antonio, Texas 

eee 
To the Editor: 

Perhaps my Audubon Magazine illustrations have 
brought me luck—at any rate, I now am doing 
art work for Uncle Sam, helping to turn out 
posters, lettering, pamphlets, theater signs, etc., all 
of which makes for a daily study in layout. I have 
learned some of the “tricks of the trade” and look 
forward to the time when I shall return to New 
York and be able to drop by your office and give 
you a helping hand when you are in a rush with 
the magazine. 

The owl on the May-June cover came out nicely 
but I notice that the line about the drawing being 
a study of a photograph by Bert Popowski got 
lost somewhere in the shuffle. 

Since writing to you last, I have been able to 
attend some very interesting meetings of the Audu- 
bon Association of the Pacific. 

J. Gorpon IrviNG 

U. S. Navy. 


CLASSIFIED 


To assist our readers in disposing of their surplus 
bird prints, back issues of BIRD-LORE and 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE, used cameras, binocu- 
lars, and other equipment, AUDUBON MAGA- 
ZINE will accept classified advertising from repu- 
table individuals and business houses. Insertion will 
be made under the proper heading at the rate of 
6 cts. per word per insertion, cash with order. Mini- 
mum insertion $2.00. Name and address must be 
given as no insertion will be made with a box num- 
ber. The publishers reserve the right to reject any 
advertisement. Address all orders to AUDUBON 
MAGAZINE, 1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


ENTIRE LIBRARIES or small collections of 
Natural History books purchased at liberal prices. 
Catalogues issued. Nada Kramar, Natural History 
Bookseller, New and Old Books, Bird and Flower 
Prints, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 


NEW FALL BOOK CATALOG SENT ON RE- 
QUEST: Listing a fine selection of books on birds, 
mammals, reptiles, insects, plants and other natural 
history subjects. Many State Bird Books in stock. 
Fred J. Pierce, Winthrop, Iowa. 


WANTED: Any or all of the following life his- 
tories of North American birds by A. C. Bent: 
#107, 113, 121, 126, 130, 135, 142, 146, 162, 167, 
170. Bleitz Camera Co., 5338 Hollywood Blwd., 
Hollywood 27, Calif. 


Prepare a Christmas ee er 
for the birds too / 


8” high 


BIRD CAFE 16 dcep 


long 


Bring the birds to your window, to this 
all-weather favorite. The glass top keeps 
out rain and snow. It’s roomy and holds 
cake holder and seed hopper. It is easily 
attached to the window sill and can be 
installed from inside of room. 
Send for illustrated catalog 
Price $5.50 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 
Somerville 45, Mass. 


319 


A gift for you to give 
yourself—a gift for you 
to give your friends... 


1 MODERN BIRD STUDY... $2.50 
by Ludlow Griscom 
[1 SON OF THE WILDERNESS... $3.56 


The Life of John Muir 
by Linnie Marsh Wolfe 
EY Deere BAIS We inicectcecennnicnss $4.00 
by Edwin Way Teale 
(Ready after November 1) 


C1 ONE DAY ON BEETLE ROCK... $2.75 
by Sally Carrigher 
E) WELDS BES oreccicees $4.00 
by Ira N. Gabrielson 
(1 MEETING THE MAMMALS... $1.75 
by Victor H. Cahalane 
O) BIRDS OF THE SOUTHWEST 
PACIFIC $3.75 
by Ernst Mayr 
CO MAMMALS OF THE PACIFIC 
WORLD $3.00 


by T. D. Carter, J. C. Hill, 
G. H. M. Tate 
(1 NATIVE PEOPLES OF THE 


PACIFIC WORLD $3.00 
by Felix M. Keesing 
ep Fe ie Bee: $4.25 


by Arthur H. Howell 


([lustrated in color) 


OO HAWKS OF NORTH AMERICA... $1.25 


CHRISTMAS CARDS UNAVAILABLE 


It is with a feeling of great disappointment that 


we announce to our 


members and friends that 


through circumstances beyond their control, those 
who contracted with us to produce a 1945 Audu- 
bon Christmas card have been unable to do so. 


We regret very much 
members with a speci 


FIELD GUIDE TO 


—New printing 


now avatlable 


our inability to serve our 
al greeting card this year. 


THE BIRDS 


Se SID o.cncnscededasenaxes $2.75 
FIELD GUIDE TO THE WESTERN 
DEE - bke d0csedécdnsnrsesbassacvens $2.75 


Peterson Guides 


These handy, pock- 
et-sized volumes, 
written and _illus- 
trated by Roger 
Tory Peterson, are 
based on the simpl- 
est method of bird 
identification yet 
devised. 


Service 
Department 


by John B. May 
(1llustrated in color) 


- * * 
Special Christmas Offer 
$1. 9S é@t-—un—=-= 


OO THE ROSEATE SPOONBILL 
by Robert Porter Allen 


Chickadee 


For clinging birds 


ches, woodpeckers, 


Packed full of tidbits 
Refills, per box of 24 


Diner 


cheerful chickadees, nuthat- 


y ad x 2” x 16” 


such as 


creepers. 


cece $1.00 
eecee 1.00 


O) IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER 


by James T. Tanner 
(The above two books are Audubon Re- 
search Reports, paper bound, illustrated 
in color and black and white). 


Place an x-mark beside each title you desire 
and mail this advertisement to us with check 
or money order together with your name and 
address or the name and address of friends 
to whom you wish to have the books mailed. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Audubon 
Bird Seed 

Tested and approved 

by wildlife experts. 


10 Ibs. postpaid.. $1.75 
50 Ibs. (exp. col.). 7.25 


aT, 


@e penne & cones | 


Once PASSED 


EVERLASTING BOUQUET TR 
MENTS OF SUMAC WITH A Few 


mt sotmia) rate mar som AG the 1m Many 


hatur I a 
ACTIVITIES 


WEEK by WEEK 


Send for Nature Activities 


NATURE ACTIVITIES is a practical, usable 
handbook for teachers, students, librarians, 
Scout leaders, club advisers, camp counselors 
and all others actively interested in nature and 
the out-of-doors. 


The new and enlarged edition of 64 pages and 
cover, contains hundreds of suggestions for the 
enjoyment and appreciation of nature, week 
by week throughout the year, with questions 
and activity ideas for each season. Profusely 
illustrated with photographs and 192 drawings 
by D. E. Farwell. (Miniature reproduction of 
two full page drawings are shown at left.) 
Articles by Marie Gaudette, Betty Price, Edwin 
Way Teale, and J. A. Partridge. 


The popularity of NATURE ACTIVITIES in 
the United States and Canada has been such 
that since it was first published in 1943 five edi- 
tions totalling 28,000 copies have been printed. 


Canadian Nature Magazine 


CANADIAN NATURE presents in popular form 
brief, interesting, up-to-date information on 
subjects in all the natural sciences. It contains 
questions and activity ideas, art work and pro- 
jects for each season. It is written and illus- 
trated by authorities. The magazine enjoys 
wide United States school use. The articles are 
suitable to the whole of North America. There 
are subscribers in 48 States. CANADIAN NATURE 
is issued in September, November, January, 
March and May. The five numbers contain ap- 
proximately 200 pages, 90 articles, 35 color 
plates, 160 photographs, 220 figure drawings. 
Annual index in November. CANADIAN NATURE 
was founded in 1939 as a memorial and is con- 
ducted as a non-commercial public service. The 
press run exceeds 30,000 copies of each issue. 


— —-—-— MAIL THIS COUPON ———— 


CANADIAN NATURE 
177 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario 


Fill my order as checked, at the prices listed: 
(] CANADIAN NATURE for one year. $1.25 


—C NATURE ACTIVITIES 50 


(0 CANADIAN NATURE for two years and 
NATURE ACTIVITIES (regular value $3.00). 2.00 


My remittance in the amount of $ is enclosed, 


Name 


Please Print 


Address 


City and State 


Suggestions for Christmas 


fa 


Beautiful and colortul 


Peterson Prints 


In two sizes 
Large 22° x 28°. . . « $7.10 «a. 


Small ‘i7" x Zr: . « *t Bao 


RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD (above) ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 
BLUE JAY *CEDAR WAXWING 
CARDINAL *BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


*horizontal in small size 


Send for illustrated circular of these and other bird prints. 


Charming 


Wooden plaques at 
” thick with glazed 
impervious surtact 


Me one of | : Audubon 
in aeration i PAR: > Plaques 


en plaques available 
for Christmas 1945 


$3.00 each 
6.00 a pair 
Available in these 4 subjects only: 


TREE SPARROW (above) walnut YELLOW-THROATED VIREO maple 
SWAINSON’S WARBLER walnut CUVIER’S REGULUS maple 


Order now, 
from the Service Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1006 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


